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THE FUTURE OF ZANZIBAR 


i KHALID has played for a big stake, aud has 
\) lost most decidedly. It took only a fifty minutes’ 
bombardment to break down such poor defences as he 
could run up in front of the palace. That over, his 
soldiers made mighty little effort to guard his sacred 
person from the blue-jackets of the St. George. His over- 
throw and prospective deportation form the inevitable 
end to his transient and embarrassed Sultanate. Said 
Khalid is a fool, but distinctly a bold one. The failure 
of his grab at the throne three years back only caused 
him to lay his plans on a bigger scale. He diagnosed 
the sudden illness of the late Sultan with an accuracy 
that is more than suspicious. He huddled the body 
into the grave with a speed that was discreet if 
rather indecent. His body-guard was ready and 
willing enough, so far as the capture of the palace 
was concerned. He reckoned presumably on the 
absence of Mr. Hardinge, though not on the admirable 
promptitude displayed by the acting Consul-General, 
Mr. Cave. What beat him was the arrival of the 
British ships-cf-war before he could raise the island. 
An Arab intelligence could hardly be expected to 
take in the possibilities of signalling, any more than 
it could anticipate the penetration of modern cannon- 
balls. Said Khalid, accordingly, was, in a few hours’ 
Space, forced to reconsider his {determination to die 
rather than yield. Still he made a fight of it, and, 
by so doing, he has won our respect. 

We shall hear little more of this twice ejected 
pretender. ‘The English colony at Zanzibar would go 
several steps further and have the reigning family 
abolished, as a reigning family, altogether. That 
settlement would at least have the merit of simple 
completeness. We should be bothered with no more 
Sultans afflicted by an inconvenient weakness for dying 
at short notice or with no notice at all. If there 
were no Sultanate there would be no brothers or 
cousins scheming to snatch at the succession. ‘The 
British Government has also every right to mark its severe 
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displeasure with Said Khalid’s escapade, more especially as 
he secured no inconsiderable number of partisans. ‘There 
are, on the other hand, considerations of equity and 
expediency which seem to point to the maintenai ce of 
the dynasty. In the first place the Protectorate was 
established on certain distinct understandings, and the 
perpetuation of the Sultanate formed one of the most 
important. Secondly, though Said Khalid has invari- 
ably behaved like a curmudgeon, the rest of the princes 
have been well disposed. It seems rather hard that 
they should suffer for his misdeeds. Besides, the race 
has been established at Zanzibar quite long enough 
to have secured a considerable measure of respect. 
It means something to the natives; they would 
miss it, were it reduced to private rank. 
The British Government, we may be © sure, 
occupies a stronger position, now that it can produce 
the Sultan’s consent to its acts, than it would without 
that permission, however formal. Zanzibar, further, 
must be considered as part of the Empire, and in 
that aspect the retention of the Sultanate seems 
almost imperative. The Mohammedans throughout 
India would be bitterly offended by its suppression, 
and each Rajah would see in the fate of the Barghash 
family the not impossible forerunner of his own. ‘The 
extinction of native dynasties, however.petty, stands 
among the worst mistakes that an Imperial Power 
can commit. The Sultanate should be preserved, but 
not for Said Khalid. 

An admirable opportunity has been created, never- 
theless, for the bringing about of changes which were 
being discussed long before the now baffled usurper 
made his dash at the palace. Zanzibar has outgrown 
the Consular system under which it has hitherto been 
administered. Every year its importance as a port of 
call increases; its value as the emporium of East 
Africa will be realised by the next generation. Zan- 
zibar, in short, is bound to be one of the great com- 
mercial centres in the near future both of our outgoing 
and incoming trade. The Foreign Office, therefore, 
is scarcely the department to see to its welfare. Its 
interests are commercial rather than political, and it 
comes, accordingly, more naturally under the control of 
the Secretary for the Colonies. British merchants are apt 
to kick against a Consular form of Government, though 
want of machinery rather than want of sympathy is its 
chief defect. Change the Consul-General into a Governor 
and equip him with a Civil Service, and the thing is 
done. The Sultan would become more obviously a 
puppet, but if his Civil list was not docked the natives 
need not notice the difference overmuch. ‘The develop- 
ment of the mainland, besides, would proceed at a con- 
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siderably quickened pace. British East Africa stands 
in some need of experienced officials of the kind that tle 
Colonial Office can supply, while the Foreign Office has 
not got it ready to hand. In the debate on the Uganda 
railway several speakers, who knew what they were 
talking about, touched on that weak spot in an other- 
wise acceptable arrangement. Zanzibar as a Crown 
colony would be more effective than Zanzibar as a 
Protectorate, and now is the time to alter its status. 
The new Sultan will be thinking himself so lucky to be 
put in possession at all that he will scarcely raise 
difficulties as to the particular Englishman who governs 
while he reigns. 


ITALY—RUSSIA—FRANCE 
—_— dynastic alliances had lost all their import- 


ance was one of several new beliefs in the middle 
of the century, not all of them to flourish for ever and 
ever. Like most of the others, this was a right belief, 
if allowed to be subject to limitations and exceptions. 
In truth dynastic alliances have lost nearly all their 
political importance and would probably have lost it 
altogether by this time but for two things—constitu- 
tionalism has not advanced according to expectation, 
and there were flaws in the notion that the popular will 
always governs where it is the accepted master. Were 
all the world under the system of government that has 
grown upon England, dynastic dilkences would have 
very little weight ; though even they could be turned 
to the old account by a popular Sovereign with a pliant 
and powerful Minister. But in the larger States, which 
are all that we are concerned with at the moment, the 
wish and will of no continental Sovereign are with- 
out effective force; and when we look about us and 
mark how and by whom the international relations of 
Europe are decided, who can suppose these relations 
redeemed from the influence of dynastic alliances ? 
Who can suppose so, seeing further that the dominant 
Power in Europe is an autocratic Power and that most 
of the great continental peoples desire to be in alliance 
with it ? 

These questions will be answered according to judg- 
ment or fancy ; but be the answer what it may, it will 
be found that the marriage arranged in Russia between 
the Prince of Naples and the Princess Helene of Mon- 
tenegro is a matter of great political significance to-day, 
and it may be of more hereafter. By a blessed provi- 
dence to which the newspapers universally testify, all 
such alliances are love-matches after they are arranged, 
when they are not so before; so that no one can be 
accused of raising a question of indifference to the happy 
rule of marriage. It is a love-match, but it is also a 
sign of political drift in a direction leading to very 
important consequences. As such, it is accompanied 
by other signs which enhance its expression : the ‘ tottle 
of the whole’ being that Italy is on the road to the 
better understanding with Russia, the reconciliation 
with France, which Crispi’s fall portended, which 
Rudini’s policy favours, and which recent events have 
more strongly commended to the Italian people. 

Why the Russian Government should take so much 
pains to embarrass Italy in Abyssinia seems to have 
puzzled many British minds while the operation was 
going on. It has stopped now, being succeeded by 
friendly intervention on Italy's behalf, which is one of 
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the signs referred to above. ‘The hostile meddling, the 
benev wind interposition, are entirely consistent. The 
intention of both is the same. When the Russian 
Government helped Menelek against the Italians, even 
in the field, its object was to convince the King and 
people of Italy that friendship with England and 
place in the ‘Triple Alliance could bring upon them 
dangerous animosities, which neither England nor the 
German Powers could interfere to avert. In that 
object Prince Lobanoff sueceeded—to a considerable 
extent at least. For now, it seems, the Russian 
Government feels that it can withhold hostile action 
in Abyssinia—the teaching it was meant to convey 
being fairly complete—and substitute friendly action, 
which, since it is sure to be effective, should crown the 
lesson. What that is need hardly be put into words, 
It is an experimental lesson and therefore undeniable, 
It was impressive in its whole course, it is complete at 
both ends; and it seems to demonstrate, almost, that 
Italy should re-adjust her continental relations, first 
making an approach to the friendship of Russia. 

And then, France. For Italians who doubt the 
wisdom of putting their country in formal alliance with 
Germany, in informal agreement with England, the 
worst of that policy is the exasperation of their powerful 
neighbour, France. Good understandings with Russia 
are more attractive to them now than they were before 
the Abyssinian campaigning, no doubt; but the most 
desirable thing in the eyes of these Italians (it is no 
scandal to include Rudini and his friends amongst them) 
is a return to good terms with France. But Russia and 
France are allies, close allies; and the nearer to the one 
the nearer to the other. ‘That, at any rate, is how the 
French look at it, as the Paris correspondent of the 
Times is busily explaining. Even before Italy turns in 
her direction, I’rance opens her arms. No sooner is the 
Montenegrin marriage of the Prince of Naples known 
than her heart begins to melt with (the thing is sweeter 
than the word) anticipatory reciproc: ation. ‘The whole 
bona fide feeling of France to-day is translated to us in 
the words of a former French ambassador at the 
Qurinal, who no sooner speaks than we recognise at 
once the nationality of the sentiment and the faithful- 
ness of the reporter. Says the ex-ambassador to M. de 
Blowitz over the walnuts and the wine, ‘ In international 
matters we Frenchmen are as simple as possible. We 
seize in reality only that which speaks, so to say, to the 
heart and the eye. We feel that the Italians are after all 
more or less of the same blood, that we both have Latin 
blood mixed with the sunlight in our veins, that the divi- 
sions between us are mainly due to misunderstandings— 
that, ina word, it is the woman with whom one is most in 
love of whom one is most jealous . . . Indeed this race 
of Savoy, strong and upright, bniovts, simple and im- 
petuous in battle, has always been very muc h in 
sympathy with us. And to come to the point, ‘ the 
Montenegrin family is closely united to that of Russia, 
which is to-day our ally and friend. This alliance 1s 
surely not likely to militate against the hope which we 
have always cherished of seeing the two nations become 
once more sister nations, for the same blood which 
flows in our veins has mingled on the battle-field— 
and so forth. 

It is because the ex-Ambassador interprets the 
general view of France in this matter that he is — 
at such length by the Paris correspondent of the T%mes 
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put even without authoritative exposition we should 
have known how France would like it. Possibly her 
Government and people may be disappointed. At the 
moment we express no confident opinion of the outcome 
of these new though not unexpected international 
flirtations, but only say that, as they stand, they 
promise a pretty succession of engagements and be- 
trothals as a sequel to the Italian-Montenegrin espousal. 
There can be no doubt of what the Rudini policy would 
be could he carry it out according to his wish. Give 
him a clear field, and he would be in the arms of M. de 
Blowitz’s ex-ambassador in no time. When he came to 
office upon Crispi’s fall he found many obstacles to the 
rapprochement which for years he has so much preferred. 
But some are melting, others are being moved, and at 
this rate Italy will soon be as much in one alliance as 
the other. She may be won back; she may be 
frightened back ; we do not prophesy. But at present 
it is a plain matter of fact that the Italian Government 
stands at the beginning of the road which it fain would 
take, as the safest ; and that to take it at a run would 
be a vast disturbance fer the whole of Europe, England 
included. 


THE VACCINATION REPORTS 


[' any man wishes to go about to look for an 
example of the flabby weakness of mind which is 
one of the evils of this time, he cannot well be recom- 
mended to a better quarter than to the majority report 
of the Vaccination Commission. It is not surprising 
that this should be the case. ‘The appointment of the 
Commission was an act of weakness in itself, and like 
breeds like. - It was sent to inquire into, and report on, 
what was perfectly well known and adequately judged 
already, and this it was sent to do out of tenderness for 
an absurd agitation. What could be expected from 
such a beginning except a lame and impotent conclu- 
sion—at least, what could be expected in a time when 





the fool and the fadmonger are the only persons who can 
be always trusted to have the courage of their opinions ? 
Accordingly we find that the Commission has behaved 
in the regular modern backboneless way. It has 
demonstrated once more that vaccination has been an 
immense benefit, and that all who refuse to obey the 
law which requires them to vaccinate their children 


deliberately incur risks for them, and are a source of 


danger to the public. 

So far it has done what the weakest of mankind can 
do when they are not destitute of intelligence. Its 
hands have been strengthened, if they were capable of 
receiving strength, by the story of the epidemic at 
Gloucester. Here was an object-lesson, indeed, if 
ever that well-worn phrase could be properly used. 
Gloucester had chosen to neglect vaccination, being 
moved thereto by a fine mixture of ignorance, of prating 
sciolism, of cowardice, and of selfishness. It suffered 
smartly for its folly by an epidemic, and in its terror it 
ran back to the precaution it had neglected, with the 
result that the plague ceased. Having the general 
principle and a convincing particular proof to support 
it, the Commission ought, one would think, to have 
gone on to recommend that the law should be enforced. 
But at this point the modern spirit came in. The 
people who choose to fly in the face of science and 
evidence have, it seems, conscientious objections — to 
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vaccination. ‘They do not believe that it is right, and 
prefer to go on taking a course of their own in regard 
to matters which they do not understand. <As_ they 
inflict injury on others the obvious thing is to bring 
them to their senses, or if that proves (as it well may) 
impossible, then to take care that their imbecility is 
counteracted effectually. But to do this we must coerce 
the conscientious fool and the fadmonger who find 
an opportunity of feeding their vanity, by swagger- 
ing as members of a wise minority. This would 
be hard according to the most advanced principles 
of liberty. So, after leading up to the conclusion 
that the law is very proper to be enforced, the 
Commission refuses the leap. It comes to the wretched 
conclusion that we must conciliate these ‘ conscientious ° 
people. We must not keep on fining them, because 
that hurts their feelings and may only make them more 
obstinate. ‘To fine them once is no doubt proper, pro- 
vided it be done with moderation and after many 
ceremonies, but having once paid for the right to spread 
disease they ought not to be subject to further harsh 
coercion. Never did any body of men make a more 
abject display of incapacity to see that a door must 
either be open or shut. ‘If vaccination is necessary 
in the public good it ought to be universally enforced. 
Those who neglect it are a kind of small Thugs, and a 
nuisance. The only possible excuse for leaving them 
uncoerced is this—that vaccination is not the effective 
defence against smallpox which the Commission says 
it is. 

In so far as the Commissioners confine themselves to 
saying that it is not much use to fine people over and 
over again if they are allowed to keep their children 
still unprotected, we think they are probably right. A 
coercion which does not coerce causes irritation without 
producing a proportionate good, and is therefore a 
mistake. But the moral to be drawn from this is not 
that silly parents should be allowed to co-operate with 
small-pox at the cheap rate of one fine. It is that 
more effectual means of coercion should be found. Nor 
would it be difficult to discover them. Wecould adopt 
the Scottish system of sending vaccinators round, which 
would bring the merely careless to reason, and a very 
simple remedy could be provided in the case of the 
obstinate. Whenever a parent had refused to 
allow his child to be vaccinated, the magistrate 
ought to be empowered to order it to be taken to the 
nearest hospital, and there vaccinated without the 
slightest regard to his opposition. In this case a fee 
would be charged which would be calculated on his rent, 
and at such a figure that it would amount to a smart 
fine. As rent constitutes a greater relative proportion 
of the expenses of the poor than of the rich, the fee in 
their case might be calculated on wages. If this course 
were followed the conscientious parent would still be 
allowed to protest against tyranny by paying, but the 
public health would be protected against his mischievous 
folly. In that way freedom and the general good could 
be reconciled. 


OUR VANISHED LION 
PPAHREE weeks ago, just after Li Hung Chang 


arrived in this country, we described his real 
mission amongst us, and characterised it as ‘ A Bootless 
Errand... He has now departed, with a formal vale- 
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dictory address, delivered by his trusty lieutenant Lo 
on the deck of the St. Louis at Southampton, and an 
informal and more important one from a faithful ad- 
mirer in the columns of the Times. These and the 
copious reports of his movements and_ his observations 
recorded day by day in the newspapers, supplemented 
by some facts, on which Li maintained a careful silence, 
enable us to take stock, as it were, of the results of his 
striking visit. The result on the British people is one 
thing, the result on the British Government is another 
and wholly different thing, and the result on Li himself 
and his immediate future is, perhaps, the most impor- 
tant of all. The impression left by the visit on the 
people of this country is, on the whole, favourable ; the 
great mandarin, in his yellow jacket and three-eyed 
peacock’s feather, was a sight to be seen, and he showed 
himself freely. He was a type of the gorgeous and not 
over-clean East, and his garrulousness, his eternal ques- 
tions, like those of a precocious and not too well-bred 
child, added perceptibly to the gaiety of the nation 
during the dull season. His pathetic little ceremony 
before the statues of Gordon touched a responsive chord 
in the national heart; and so the man in the street 
thinks pleasantly of Li, and will continue to do so until 
a new lion arises to engage his vagrant fancy and afford 
him interest and amusement for a space. 

The effect of the visit on the British Government 
has been nil. The Foreign Office has known Li 
Hung Chang intimately for at least thirty-five years. 
It has been in close and constant communication with 
him for a great part of that period by means of 
trusty agents—Ministers, Admirals, Consuls, and the 
like—and thoroughly understood our visitor. For a 
long series of years men like Bruce, Alcock, Wade, 
Parkes, O'Conor, and many others have been re- 
porting on Li—what he said, did, wrote, what was 
said about him by his countrymen of his own rank, 
what his character and policy were; and Lord Salisbury 
had nothing to learn from Li himself as to his present 
aims. No doubt the Prime Minister was as much in- 
terested and amused by our visitor as the rest of the 
world: but there is a wide difference between this and 
giving him the diplomatic support at Pekin which he 
boldly asked on the St. Lous. In the carefully 
prepared speech recited there by clever Lo Feng Lo, 
Li is made to say that should he again be called to 
administer the Chinese Empire—which, in fact, he 
never did—he looked for British assistance in 
Pekin, which, in fact, means that he desires the aid of 
the British Government and the pressure which it can 
exert on the Chinese Government, to secure his restora- 
tion to the position which he lost in consequence of his 
lamentable failure in the late war. And he has lost no 
opportunity during his stay amongst us, in impressing 
on official personages that he and he alone can lead 
China along the path of western civilisation, and that 
if China is to be reformed at all, he must be the 
person to do it. Now, we say nothing about the 
extraordinary spectacle of a statesman appealing to 
foreign Powers to aid him against his own Sovereign 
and Government; things are topsy-turvy in China; but 
before helping Codlin, it may be as well! to be sure 
whether he is the friend he represents himself to be. 
Li has been in unquestioned power, for good or evil, in 
China since the death of Tseng Kwo-fan twenty-five 
years ago, and what has he done in that long period 
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for the cause of progress and civilisation? In the one 
matter of trade, he has been the ringleader in a)j 
attempts to crush foreign trade by means of native 
rings and monopolies. He it was that started cotton- 
spinning in Shanghai for his own benefit, and then per- 
sistently denied to Europeans the plain treaty right to 
import machinery and carry on manufacturing industries, 
lest they should interfere with his own business profits, 
until the Japanese forced the Chinese at the sword’s 
point to admit the right. And if in twenty-five years, 
during the prime of his life and the hey-day of his 
glory, he has been able to do nothing to further the 
objects which he professes now to have at heart, what 
is he likely to be able to do in his old age, with infirm 
health and a badly damaged reputation ? Before Lord 
Salisbury gives his support to an organised attempt to 
force Li Hung Chang back on the Chinese Government, 
he will we are sure reflect upon these things, and 
especially he will bear in mind that the object of his 
visit, about which he expressed himself most anxious, 
was one for adding to the already heavy burdens on 
foreign trade in China, accompanied by a blank refusal 
to remove obstacles in other directions which are skil- 
fully devised to hamper the natural growth and 
development of that trade. 

And this brings us to the final point, the effect of the 
visit on Li Hung Chang himself. ‘This has been, as his 
interpreter in the 7'imes tells us, deeply disappointing, 
Lord Salisbury evaded the demand for a greatly in- 
creased tariff; he wanted to consult the British 
Minister, the Chambers of Commerce in the East, ete. 
etc., and so Li goes away in low spirits. He appears to 
have thought that he had nothing to do but to drop 
in here on his way home from Russia, and ask that the 
tariff may be doubled, to have the request granted out 
of hand. He wanted to return with a promise of this 
kind, and be able to face the Emperor and the Govern- 
ment with a present which would enable China to pay 
the war indemnity, and at the same time lay the founda- 
tions of a new army and navy. But he returns with 
nothing, save the prestige of being received in the 
capitals of the West, as few save Sovereign princes are 
received. He will know how to play this card as effec- 
tively as possible: how far it will go to bring about his 
restoration, depends on many local and personal circum- 
stances in Pekin which may change from day to day. 
It is clear that neither the British Government nor the 
British merchants in China are adamantine in this 
matter of the tariff. They are willing to admit of an 
increase, provided China, on her part, will remove the 
inland taxation on the transit of foreign merchandise 
from place to place, which strangles all natural develop- 
ment of commerce. But of this Li would not hear ; he 
put on his dignity—and no man alive can assume the 
air of injured dignity like a mandarin—and said we 
allowed Japan to increase the duties without a guid pro 
quo. ‘This was not the case ; but even if it were, Japan, 
as we have already pointed out, has for a quarter of a 
century been striving after this object, and her good 
faith and earnest desire for the growth of foreign 
trade have been shown in a hundred different ways. 
Japan, too, has never sought to strangle trade by 
cunningly devised duties after foreign goods get into 
native hands. Li might as reasonably have demanded 


jurisdiction over British subjects because it had been 


conceded to Japan, although the barbarities of Chinese 
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judicial procedure remain unchanged, while Japanese 
laws and legal administration are based on the best 
western models, which, as a rule, are honestly followed. 
Europe, according to Li Hung Chang’s modest proposal, 
‘s to lend China the money which she has lost by her arro- 
vance and infatuation, and is then to tax her trade in 
order to enable China to repay the loan ; in return, China 
will grant nothing, and Li is disappointed that Europe 
does not quite appreciate the beauty of the arrange- 
ment by which she is to give her debtor money out of 
one pocket for the debtor to hand it back to be placed 
in another pocket and called repayment of the loan. 
As to the future of Li Hung Chang himself, we have 
never ventured to prophesy. As we have said, it 
depends on individuals and circumstances which few 
Europeans can adequately estimate, and as to which 
Li himself is obviously in great doubt. ‘That his 
European visit has assisted him materially there can 
be no question ; whether it has assisted, or will assist 
him the whole of the way he desires to go, no one can 
tell now, and certainly not he himself. ‘There are 
rumours of his intended reinstatement in his old post ; 
but he goes back without what he regarded as his trump 
card —the cash to relieve China of her difficulties. 


LORD RUSSELL’S SPEECH 


ORD RUSSELL’S speech to the Law Congress at 
L Saratoga Springs was of sufficient interest to 
deserve not to be at once forgotten, even if he spoke only 
for himself. On the supposition, which seems to be 
accepted in some quarters as sound, that he spoke, in 
part at least of his address, for the English Govern- 
ment, then it is of very permanent interest. We must 
receive it as telling us more clearly than any of the 
papers as yet laid before Parliament, the view taken by 
the Cabinet of a great question now pending between 
England and the United States. Before Lord Russell 
had reached this point, which really touches all of us, 
he had roamed over an extensive field. Here he was 
dealing with matters on which few speak with authority, 
and those who can are too rarely disposed to speak 
temperately. The great quarrel between the inter- 
national lawyers and those lawyers who say there is no 
such thing as international law except as a misleading 
figure of speech, is one into which we do not propose to 
enter. As it is a dispute over a word to which the 
parties will not agree to give the same force it is 
probably incapable of settlement. We are content to 
remark that Lord Russell does not seem to us to have 
forwarded the matter much by laying his hand on the 
ark of the covenant—that is by pointing out that 
Austin was perhaps a little too pragmatical in his 
definition of law. Lord Russell seemed at least to lay 
it down that if men generally approve certain things 
and condemn others, and their sentiment influences the 
conduct of governing persons, it may pardonably be 
called law. If all the world thinks so, well and good. 
Custom decides the force of words. But until we 
agree on the point it will still be open to the critic to 
say that because civilised men have become more 
humane, and can no longer massacre prisoners of war, 
or desolate a whole country to punish its ruler, as 
Marlborough did Bavaria after the battle of Blenheim, 
Just as they can no longer tolerate the use of torture, or 
blind, maim, or mutilate men for criminal offences, or 
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disembowel traitors, or burn women for murdering their 
husbands, or whip them for disorderly conduct in the 
streets (as our forbears did with the best intentions), it 
does not follow that there can be anything properly 
describable as law between nations. 

If the world is more in love with peace than it was, a 
less complimentary reason can be found for the change 
than increased humanity—though that is undeniable. 
The small have been largely swallowed by the big, the 
weak destroyed by the strong. There are fewer to 
quarrel and their strength is more evenly matched. So 
it has become more dangerous to fight, and the world, in 
spite of strained relations and periodical scares, is in a 
better state of equilibrium than it has commonly been,and 
therefore more disposed to sit quiet, and enjoy the fruits 
of its labours. ‘This desire to enjoy, which carries with 
it the fear of blows, is properly enough called love of 
peace. The question for the international lawyers is 
whether they can do anything effectual to render still 
smaller the risk which humanity, cowardice, and com- 
mon sense have already diminished. It is not very 
clear that Lord Russell thinks they can. He was in- 
clined to be complimentary no doubt. He quoted in 
their favour Sir James Stephen’s forcible description of 
the way in which a belief can sweep all, reason included, 
before it. Ifthe world can be got to agree that a common 
code ought to be established to regulate the conduct of 
nations to one another, some means of enforcing that 
code will no doubt be found. But the faith must come 
first. ‘The weak pvint about the case of the Inter- 
national lawyers is this, that they want to have their 
dogmas, and their chair of St. Peter, before they have 
their Christian faith, which is surely to put the cart 
before the horse. When Lord Russell came down from 
the higher sphere of general doctrine to the particular 
practical measure now being debated, he was constrained 
to pour some cold water on a device for establishing not 
universal peace, but peace for ever between England 
and the United States, which is now in some favour. 
We all know of the negotiations undertaken in order 
to set up a tribunal of arbitration to decide upon all 
questions arising between these two Powers. Some see 
in it the beginning of a new millennium, and others, if 
they do not find quite so much, are inclined to hope 
that it would materially reduce the risk of a quarrel. 
The anxiety of the English Government in regard to 
these negotiations is very intelligible. It will be a great 
thing if they can be brought to a successful end, but to 
enter upon them, and to fail, may well have the effect 


of leaving us in a worse relation to one another than 


we were in before. 

If Lord Russell was indeed speaking as in some 
way the mouthpiece of the English Government, what 
he had to say in this matter can hardly be agreeable 
reading to the most enthusiastic admirers of arbitra- 
tion, although some of them do not seem to know it, 
to judge by their ecstatic admiration of his speech. 
Lord Russell condemned a permanent tribunal as likely 
to encourage litigation. He thought the ‘ Jingoes’ of 
all races would be for ever appealing to it, and that 
in the long run it would breed quarrels quite as much 
as it would settle them. ‘The force of the criticism is 
undeniable, and yet, as only Governments could appeal 
to the Court, the private Jingo could do no harm 
unless he could induce his rulers to act. But if he 
can do that he can always breed a quarrel. Lord 
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Russell seems to fear that if we provide a cock-pit we 
shall tempt nations to get into it. At the bottom of 
his heart (so one suspects) he leans to the opinion that 
nations are hardly sufficiently friendly to make it safe 
to invite them to continual encounters with courteous 
arms. Perhaps he is right. The new Venezuelan 
Blue Book serves to give force to his doubts, not so 
much by what it contains, which is not new, but 
because it has been prepared as answer to the singularly 
insolent ‘brief’ presented by the South American 
Republic in Washington. Would the cause of peace be 
advanced if there were a Court always sitting to which 
such litigants could continually appeal ? The case may be 
put in this way. Ifnations are resolved to maintain peace 
they can provide a Court of Arbitration whenever they 
need one. If they are not, no court is of any use. We 
do not deny that, but does it not knock the whole case 
for arbitration on the head ? In certain conditions it 
does. If Mr. Bryan’s followers really hold the senti- 
ments towards us expressed in their pamphlets a Court 
of Arbitration would be a pack-thread defence indeed. 
Perhaps the moral of it all is that we had better wait 
to see what is the effective sentiment of the United 
States before we set up machinery which might work 
for harm or work not at all. 


PLACE AUX JEUNES 


HE attention of the literary press in France is con- 
centrated at present upon Sainte-Beuve, Paul 
Verlaine and Edmond de Goncourt, three writers whose 
names it might have been supposed there would never 
be any occasion to cite in company. ‘The association 
of these most dissimilar authors, though due to circum- 
stances apparently fortuitous, may not be so arbitrary 
as seems to be the case, or may be shown at least to be 
not unnatural when considered in relation to a current 
of literary opinion in process of formation across the 
Channel, and even to the general literary situation in 
France. ‘To justify this assertion it is needful to glance 
at the conditions under which the animated controversies 
around the three writers are proceeding. ‘The glorifi- 
cation of Edmond de Goncourt, gingerly indulged in 
during his lifetime but generously accorded him after 
his death, is already ceasing. The men of his own 
generation have hardly paid their tribute of praise be- 
fore the younger writers are busy revising their verdict. 
In the current issues of the jeunes revues, the author of 
Madame Gervaisais is treated with pitiless severity. He 
is upbraided with his exclusive reliance upon observation 
and, cruellest cut of all,he is dismissed as ameresuperficial 
observer. He is taken to task for his morbid sensitive- 
ness, for his hysterically emotional temperament, for 
the want of serenity in his intelligence, for the inade- 
quacy of his grasp of life. ‘The bitterest of these 
criticisms is from the pen of M. Henry Berenger, a 
‘jeune’ of whom his companions have high hopes and 
who is a writer of promise. His utterances may be 
taken to represent the views of the blossoming 
school of Idealists of which he is one of the acknow- 
ledged chiefs. He declares that had it not been for 
Goncourt’s ‘insolent’ pretension to have shown the 
rising generation their way he would have let him go 
to his grave accompanied by mere ‘silent pity.” As it 


is he denies with vehemence the right of the founder of 


the ‘pecuniary Academy” to regard himself as the 
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literary ancestor of the young writers of the hour. He 
and his school will own to nothing in common with the 
men of the Second Empire, all of them ‘ positivists 
and sensualists, whether their name be Goncourt, 
Flaubert, Renan, or Taine, and are in as little sym- 
pathy with the ‘transitory generations’. that followed 
these masters, with Naturalists, Parnassiens, or Sym- 
bolists. In aword, M. Henry Bérenger is much discon- 
tented with the literature of the immediate past. 

Paul Verlaine is the object of renewed attention 
owing to the posthumous issue of a work which he was 
wise to withhold from publication during his lifetime, 
Invectives—such is the title of the volume in question 
—is a sadly poor book, a sorry good-for-nothing book, 
in which it would be hard to hunt up one line that 
deserved printing. It contains abuse of the men and 
women who played a part in Verlaine’s troubled 
existence, abuse of his wife, of his fellow men of letters, 
many of them his benefactors, of the magistrates who 
had occasion to sentence him, of the doctors who kept 
him alive. The abuse is of the lowest order, scurrilous, 
witless, and couched in doggerel verse. ‘The volume 
would be beneath notice but for the effect its publica- 
tion has had. 
every likelihood that Verlaine would have his monument 
in the Luxembourg side by side with those of Alfred de 


Previous to its appearance there was 


Musset and Théodore de Banville. ‘The issue of 
Invectives has made it certain that the statue of the 
On the 
morrow of Verlaine’s death there had been a generous 
agreement to overlook the seamy side of his private 
life and the indefensible nature of a portion of his 
work, in consideration of the real beauty of some 
aspects of his talent.  Jnvectives has stirred up the 
noisome mud that might otherwise have been allowed to 


author will never figure in this company. 


lie. For some time to come the memory of Paul Ver- 
laine must suffer from the recollection of his grievous 
blemishes of character. Public opinion in France has 
been quick to note the altered situation and to demand 
that a less frequented site be allotted to the statue of 
the author of Ganymede and Amics. Scarcely a voice 
has been raised to defend the original proposal even in 
those quarters whence a counter manifestation was 
The entire incident is highly 
It is safe to say that a decade ago it could 


most to be expected. 
significant. 
not have occurred. Our neighbours are still a long 
way removed from prudery in literary matters, but 
there are signs that they are tiring fast of the unbridled 
licence which has been the bane of their literature for 
many years past. 

While adverse critics are busy with the reputation of 
Edmond de Goncourt, and Paul Verlaine is paying the 
penalty of his shortcomings, to use no harsher term, & 
writer long out of fashion has suddenly won renewed 
popularity. ‘The monument erected to Sainte-Beuve 
has been the signal for a deluge of appreciative articles 
upon that great critic and admirable writer.  Dis- 
satisfied with the stamp of literature with which they 
have long been surfeited I'renchmen are returning to 
their forgotten masters. ‘To-day it is Sainte-Beuve who 
is coming in for attention and study; yesterday it was 
Lamartine. Assuredly it is understandable that ordi- 
nary folk should turn with relief from the vexed periods 
of the imitators of the Goncourt brothers to the 
splendid prose of the Lundis, from verse symbolistic 
or impressionist to the poetry of the Wéditations 
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Pottiques. But the interest of this movement of revolt 
is heightened by its extension, in progress as we have 
seen, to the men who aspire to be the writers of to- 
morrow. As yet it must be confessed that the Idealists 
who are struggling for a hearing—where they are not 
struggling for expression—have performed little that 
surpasses the achievements of the ‘transitory genera- 
tions’ of M. Bérenger. Still they are fresh enough in 
the field to have the right to demand time, a con- 
cession that will be accorded them the more readily 
in that they propose a worthy ideal and are making an 
effort to which it is imperative to wish success. 


OF 'THE LI COURTEOUS 


MOVING thought to meditate upon 
A That Summer's pleasant things are passing by : 
Asparagus, that toothsome herb, is gone, 
The verdant pea is off, and so is Li! 
Already, if the way was fairly clear, 
He must have reached another hemisphere. 


Like to an urgent meteoric star 

From throne to European throne he sped, 
Assisted Muscovy to crown the Czar, 

Let William Kaiser stroke him on the head, 
And so to Paris, where his fancy dress 
Achieved an unequivocal success. 


Too late, alas! to be the Season’s pet, 
He landed on our hospitable shores ; 
Society had left the Town, but yet 
The Provinces were full enough of bores ; 
They took him round the shops and spread their wares, 
And trotted out interminable Mayors. 


Just what the hoary statesman thought of it 
Can be at best but hazily surmised ; 

He must have played the courtly hypocrite, 
Or else his real remarks were bowdlerised ; 

Myself, I think a lot of praise is due 

To his collaborator, Mr. Luh. 


And so he passes from us overseas 
Where even aldermen may not intrude ; 
Ifis ‘cabin’d spirit * soothed and set at ease 
By Gallic decorations in the nude ; 
His pipe preferred above the best Havannah, 
His body primed with pure Celestial manna. 


He takes the gross results of Gladstone's pen, 
An antidote when Ocean proves unkind ; 
He leaves (for so he told the paper-men) 
A strong impression of himself behind, 
Three hundred Orders of the Double Dragon, 
And photographs to fill a smallish waggon. 


He moves ‘ to that great battle in the West, 
Whose silver trumpets sound across the main ; 
And we that Jjoyed to see his peacock crest 
_ Shall never look upon his like again, 
Not though the Shah should plant his winged feet 
In the vicinity of Vigo Street. 
Mysterious missionary! Why, ah, why 
Came he among us with his subtle spell ? 
We trusted bravely that he came to buy, 
. But now we say we really cannot tell 
W hether his visit had a valid reason 
Except to help us through the silly season. 0.8. 
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NOTES 


Tue policy of the Home Secretary in releasing certain 
of the dynamiters has been for some time past the subject 
of lively controversy. The matter in doubt is the ground 
upon which these men have been released. John Daly 
and his fellows were convicted of a cowardly and 
abominable crime and were sentenced, very properly, 
to the heaviest penalty that could be inflicted upon 
them. Their case was brought to the notice of two 
previous Home Secretaries, neither of whom could see 
any reason for interfering in their favour. It might have 
been thought that a Separatist Ministry with a small and 
dwindling majority would have been peculiarly open to 
the kind of pressure that was brought to bear. But 
Mr. Asquith refused to yield, and it has been left to 
the strongest Unionist Government yet returned to office 
to let loose upon society four or five of the worst of these 
despicable criminals. 





Tue thing was done quietly, almost surreptitiously, but 
the question of why it was done was sure to be raised. 
There are two possible answers. One answer is so obvious 
that Sir Henry Howorth and the Radical papers have 
fastened upon it at once. John Daly and the others have 
been set at liberty as a concession to the Irish party in 
consideration of services rendered and to be rendered. It 
is a bid for popularity in Ireland. The Opposition Press 
is debarred from objecting to the act of clemency in itself. 
But Sir Henry Howorth is under no such restraint. He 
complains openly that this tampering with the course of 
justice is regarded throughout the length and breadth of 
[reland as a great triumph for disloyalty. In so far as his 
view of the popular feeling in Ireland is concerned he is 
clearly in the right. The Belfast riots and demonstra- 
tions in other parts of the couatry leave no room for doubt 
upon that point. 


But the official answer is quite different. There has 
been no special exercise of clemency in favour of the 
dynamiters. ‘They have been released in accordance with 
the regular prison regulations which provide for the libera- 
tion of any convict as soon as it is shown that his life 
would be endangered by further imprisonment. What has 
been done in the case of John Daly would be done in the 
case of the most ordinary criminal under similar circum- 
stances. If this is the true answer it is a pity that it has 
not been made quite clear. ‘That the health of several 
men should break down under the rigour of prison life at 
one and the same time—at a time, moreover, when the 
ablest of the Irish leaders has suddenly dropped his irre- 
concileable attitude—is a coincidence that has aroused 
uucomfortable suspicions. Sir Matthew White Ridley 
would do well to state explicitly that he has no intention 
of treating dynamiting as a political offence or dynamiters 
otherwise than as a class of particularly atrocious and 
contemptible criminals. Any loss of popularity which such 
a statement might entail in Ireland would be more than 
compensated by the approval of the great majority of 
Englishmen. 








We have no more admiration for Mr. Ben Tillett than 
for other agitators, and we think that the Belgian authori- 
ties were quite right in prohibiting him from addressing 
public meetings. But that is no reason why he should be 
deprived of the common rights of British subjects. It is 
really intolerable that a man should be imprisoned in a 
filthy cell for twenty-six hours, compelled to wear prison 
dress, and refused access to the British Consul before he 
has been convicted of or even, as it seems, been charged 
with any offence known to the law. Ifthe facts have been 
reported correctly, the strongest remonstrances should be 
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addressed to the Belgian Government at once. We have 
had more than enough already of the high-handed action 
of Belgian officials. It is time they were reminded that 
greater courtesy is expected from a country that itself 
exists, only by courtesy, as an independent State. 





NorwiristanpinG the recent rains the water famine 
in the East End continues, though the special corre- 
spondent of the 7Zimes assures us that there is no 
danger of any further reduction in the present supply. 
Mr. Crookenden’s statement that six days and six nights 
steady downpour is necessary to bring the river Lea up to 
its proper level is distinctly discouraging. But there is 
much to be said for his contention that the consumers 
themselves are as much to blame for their troubles as any 
failure in the supply. Two-thirds of the water available 
are lost to the consumer at present through preventible 
waste. As long as taps are left running, from simple care- 
lessness or to provide a duckpond in the back-yard, some- 
body must suffer. The Company’s officers do all in their 
power to check this wanton extravagance, but they are 
powerless in face of the hostility of the occupants and the 
disinclination of the Courts to enforce penalties. It seems 
to be generally agreed that a public water authority should 
supersede the Companies, if only because it would be 
armed with more stringent powers. But the consumer 
may find that he has exchanged King Log for King Stork 
without getting a cheaper or more plentiful supply of 
water. 





Apart from Zanzibar, which we deal with fully else- 
where, the foreign outlook is quieter than it has been for 
many weeks. Cretan affairs are settling down without the 
need of recourse to any of those heroic methods which 
have been so freely recommended from time to time, and 
the Matabele rebellion is practically over for the present. 
Let it be granted freely that Mr. Rhodes has shown a very 
high degree of courage, and that he possesses considerable 
influence with the Matoppo savages. Moreover, he has 
sent Chartered shares up a half, a strong argument no 
doubt for those who maintain that his presence is necessary 
to the development of Rhodesia. Yet there may be con- 
siderations of public policy higher even than the claims of 
shareholders. Of the present settlement it is impossible 
to speak until we know more of its nature and the likeli- 
hood of its permanence, except so far as to say that any 
step which brings about the suspension of hostilities is in 
the right direction. 





Tue conduct of Rear-Admiral Rawson in the Zanzibar 
business is worthy of all praise and of the best memories 
of our naval triumphs. It is not the magnitude of the 
thing, for it was not in its details a great undertaking, but 
its first-rate promptitude and decision that command com- 
plete admiration. The so-called Sultan of Zanzibar 
happened to be a person very far removed from knowledge 
or capacity, but there is no reason to show that Admiral 
Rawson was advised that he was dealing with so unin- 
structed a person, and therefore in the folly of the ‘ Sultan ’ 
there is no counterweight to the wisdom and courage of 
Admiral Rawson, The report that the ‘ Sultan’ took refuge 
in a foreign consulate may or may not be of some kind of 
import, but probably may be regarded as having no parti- 
cular bearing on the matter, inasmuch as no one is likely to 

e inspired with a longing to drag him out from whatever 
kind of sanctuary he may have found. Nevertheless it will 
appear to an observer that there are some ‘ wheels within 
wheels’ in the affair which do not in any way affect 
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Admiral Rawson, and as to those matters we defer com- 
ment. 








Tue Ministerial crisis in Germany has been averted, or 
rather, perhaps, postponed. The War Minister, General 
Bronsart von Schellendorf, has of course resigned his port- 
folio; but after allowing sufficient time to elapse to enable 
him to judge of the effect of this resignation upon public 
opinion the Emperor has made up his mind to redeem the 
pledges made by the Imperial Chancellor to the Reichstag 
on the I8th of May. ‘We are authorised to state ’—so 
runs the official note —‘ that it is the intention of His Majesty 
the Emperor in the autumn of this year to submit to the 
Federal Council a project of law relating to military judicial 
procedure.’ It was believed that, unless this assurance had 
been given, Prince Hohenlohe was only waiting until the 
Czar’s visit was over to tender his own resignation. But, for 
the present, at all events, there is no likelihood that he 
will follow his colleague into retirement. If the measure 
of reform to be introduced prove satisfactory the Chan- 
cellor’s position will be saved, if not the Emperor will find 
himself face to face with another and more acute ‘ Chan- 
cellor crisis’ in the autumn. Prince Hohenlohe might 
not regret the necessity for retirement, on his own account ; 
but there is no doubt that such an event would increase 
the Emperor’s difficulties enormously, and might lead to 
an alarming outbreak of popular feeling. 


Tue appointment of Mr. Conyngham Greene in place 
of Sir Jacobus de Wet is not likely to be received with 
anything but approval by well-thinking people. Sir 
Jacobus de Wet may be a man of the very best intentions, 
but he certainly did more mischief in a very short space of 
time than most people, who mean mischief, often attain in 
a lifetime. The power of mischief is generally attained by 
one of two existing things—active purpose or deplorable 
weakness. In the case of Sir Jacobus de Wet the reason of 
his lamentable failure is hardly to be found in activity or 
malevolence. But the other thing is often more destructive, 
more obstinate, more deathly: and that thing distinguished 
Sir Jacobus de Wet. Let us hope that, as there is every 
reason to suppose, Mr. Greene will escipe from both 
dangers. 


Our French correspondent writes: ‘The sittings of the 
Conseils Généraux have proved but mildly interesting in 
comparison with those of the spring at which the financial 
proposals of M. Doumer were damned with a decision and 
unanimity that did much to bring the Radical Government 
to grief. A few Councils have objected to M. Méline’s 
scheme of a tax on the rente, but as the President of the 
Council in his address to the departmental body to which 
he belongs practically threw his project overboard, the 
Cabinet is scarcely touched by this criticism. A score or so 
of assemblies considered it profitable to register the pious 
wish that Republicans should sink their differences, or 
in other words that the Moderate lamb should consent 
to lie down with the Radical lion. It is noteworthy 
that the reason given in the majority of instances 
for the pressing necessity of this reconciliation was the 
coming visit of the Czar. When Republicans set to work 
to squabble amongst themselves it takes a monarch to 
make them agree. 





‘ReconciLiaTion among Republicans has recently become 
the watchword of the Radical party. It is the theme of 
the speeches of all their politicians and of the articles of 
all their publicists. This charitable disposition of spirit 
cannot be attributed solely to the desire to offer Nicholas II. 
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the pleasing spectacle of untroubled brotherly love. Your 
Radical is seldom guileless but his intentions should be 
scrutinised with extra suspicion when he turns up the 
whites of his eyes. This caution is needful in the present 
case. During the recess the Radicals have had time to 
reflect and the result of their weighing of their prospects 
has been to leave them in a chastened because desponding 
mood. They cannot hide from themselves the fact that 
they are in a bad way. To taste the sweets of power they 
broke with the Moderates and tottered for a while on 
Socialist crutches. After keeping their equilibrium with 
the utmost difficulty for six months they collapsed 
ignominiously, and the Socialists at once refused to support 
again a limping ally. ‘They are now preaching a return to 
the comparatively halcyon days of Republican concentra- 
tion. It remains to be seen whether the Moderates will 
be so unutterably foolish as to allow the Radicals to thrust 
a finger into a pie it is now clear they can reserve for 
themselves if they choose. 


‘Witn the Radical party in this parlous plight the 
speech of its chief, M. Léon Bourgeois, at Figeac on Sunday 
last was awaited with exceptional interest. The speech 
was not a disappointment. It was studded with important 
passages. Adversity has had an excellent effect on 
M. Bourgeois. He would not admit that it had cured him 
of Radicalism, but it has corrected his opinions to such an 
extent that there is a doubt whether he will not be denied 
by the more objectionable of his followers. Assuredly 
the Collectivists will have no more of him. He has 
denounced their thievish theories with the most refreshing 
plain-spokenness. M. Doumer will be dejected, for his 
famous financial reforms were rather explained away than 
defended by his late chief. M. Bourgeois too has come to 
regard the Senate with a tenderness in remarkable contrast 
with his resolution when in office. As for the revision of the 
Constitution, but recently so indispensable, it now appears 
to M. Bourgeois more as a fond dream than as a pressing 
necessity. Finally M. Bourgeois assured us that when he 
is given the chance he will govern “avec le coeur plein de 
justice —an irreproachable but vague political programme. 
The late President of the Council has only to continue to 
repent to qualify for a place in the next Moderate Ministry. 


‘Or at least equal importance with the speech of M. 
Bourgeois was that of M. Poincaré, delivered also on 
Sunday at Commercy. Had he chosen M. Poincaré 
might have held a prominent post in the Méline Cabinet. 
He decided that he could better serve the interests of his 
party as a private member. This may be true, but it was 
maliciously hinted at the time that he was influenced in 
his determination by the problematical stability of the 
present Government. M. Poincaré’s speech was as good 
an exposition and defence of the programme of the 
Moderate Republican party as can be given. However to 
wax enthusiastic about such declarations it is necessary to 
hold that the capacity of the Moderate party for good is as 
demonstrable as_ its comparative incapacity for evil—a 
Proposition a good many Frenchmen consider to be non- 
Proven. Still, if M. Poincaré has failed to remove all 
doubt from our minds on this subject, it must at least be 
conceded him that his programme, whatever its absolute 
worth, is preferable, on paper, to the poverty-stricken, 
wishy-washy programme of Méline the Mild. M. Poincaré 
18 stoutly Conservative, whereas it is open to question 
whether the present Government has the courage of con- 
victions of any kind. It is to be presumed that the 
Intention of M. Poincaré in speaking was not to make a 
purely ‘academic discourse. His covert criticism of M. 
Méline should portend a Cabinet crisis for the winter, but 
Whether the discomfiture of M. Méline will end in the 
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triumph of the ultra-Moderate party is no sure thing. 
M. Bourgeois as well as M. Poincaré is awaiting his 
chance.’ 


IN THE CITY 


HIS week’s settlement showed a remarkable change 
in the position of South African securities. Com- 
pared with a fortnight ago there has been a substantial 
and almost universal rise, and there seems no longer any 
reason why the movement should not continue. The 
Matabele outbreak is apparently at an end, and the Rand 
output for July was the largest yet recorded. The 
political situation in the Transvaal is not all that might 
be wished, but its importance as regards the mining 
industry has evidently been exaggerated, and whatever 
views the Boer Government may hold it is unlikely that 
any further impediments will be placed in the way of the 
mining companies, upon whose energy the revenues of 
the country so largely depend. One event which gives 
great satisfaction is the appointment of a trained English 
diplomat to succeed Sir Jacobus de Wet as British Agent 
at Pretoria. Mr. W. C. Greene has the advantage of 
being able to talk Dutch fluently, and there will no longer 
be the suspicion that our Agent is at heart more in 
sympathy with the Boers than with the country which 
he represents. With abundance of water and native 
labour there is every prospect that the output of the 
mines will continue its progress, and we look there- 
fore for a further appreciation in the shares of the 
best companies. Already the} advance has been con- 
siderable in Rand Mines, Consolidated Goldfields, Modder- 
fontein, East Rand, Knights, Wolhuter, Randfontein, 
Meyer and Charlton, Goldfields Deep and others, but there 
is still room in all of them for a further improvement and 
we think it will come. As regards Rhodesian Companies 
we have less data to go upon, but unless the opinions of 
experts prove to be wholly fat fault Willoughby’s Conso- 
lidated, Matabele Reefs and Rhodesia Exploration must 
be worth more than their current quotations. In the other 
departments of the Stock Exchange the only feature has 
been a rise in Turkish and some other foreign stocks. 
Home Rails in spite of excellent traffics have not moved 
appreciably, except that the Scotch stocks are rather lower 
owing to the reports of difficulties with the engineers on 
the Clyde, which we believe have been greatly exagge- 
rated. The firm front shown by the masters, including the 
directors of Armstrongs, will probably put an end very 
quickly to the strike tendency which in the present 
instance seems as unreasonable as it is deplorable in the 
interests of the men themselves. 

In the American market prices have not moved much 
and the situation looks a shade brighter. For the moment 
the bankers’ syndicate have been successful in bringing 
about a fall in the exchange on London toa point at which 
the shipment of gold to the United States is a profitable 
operation. In addition to the finance bills which have 
been discounted in London there is little doubt that the 
immense export movement of grain, which is taking place 
earlier than usual, has been engineered by the syndicate 
for the purpose of getting gold from Europe, and in the 
pursuit of this object the question of profit on the operation 
is scarcely considered. It is curious, however, that while 
at the time of writing the exchange on London has declined 
from 4,84 to 4.823 in the last week, the exchange on Paris 
has risen from 5.193 to 5.21%. In the meantime the value 
of money has risen sharply in the States, and the best 
commercial paper can hardly be discounted at any price, 
while call-money on United States Government bonds 
is quoted at 8 per cent. These conditions show the 
stringency which prevails and must continue to prevail if 
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the monetary situation is to be saved, and as a result further 
commercial failures will be inevitable. The suspension 
of Hilton, Hughes and Co., successors to the great dry 
goods business of A. T. Stewart, is, we are afraid, only a 
forerunner of the disasters that are to be expected. The 
one bright spot in the situation is the endeavour which is 
being universally made by business men to teach the 
working classes what free silver coinage would really mean 
to them ; and by the aid of various object-lessons that are 
being given it is to be hoped that the true effect will be 
realised before the voting day arrives. Even so far away 
as San Francisco, where nearly all the money in circulation 
is either gold or silver coin, and where, for travellers going 
to the Eastern States, it is frequently very difficult to obtain 
paper, which is a more convenient form of money to carry 
in any quantity, it has just been discovered that, owing to 
the existing crisis, silver certificates can no longer be ex- 
changed for gold. The sub-Treasury at San Francisco is, 
of course, under no obligation to give gold for silver certi- 
ficates, but as there is in ordinary times a constant demand 
by bankers and others for paper for the purpose of remit- 
tances, the habit had grown upof treatingall forms ofcurrency 
as interchangeable at the sub-Treasury. In practice it 
was found that the result was a steady increase in the 
stock of gold, but recently gold has been withdrawn 
in such large quantities, presumably for hoarding, that the 
sub-Treasury has been compelled to fall back on its legal 
rights and decline to hand over gold for the certificates 
which are issued against deposits of coined silver. Already 
therefore it must have dawned on the dwellers on the 
Pacific Coast that something is going wrong when they 
can no longer freely exchange silver notes for gold, and it 
will, we hope, help to educate the voters of California on 
the currency question. 

This week’s Bank of England return showed, as was 
expected, a considerable reduction in the stock of gold 
coin and bullion, amounting to £1,102,903. The actual 
amount taken for shipment abroad—to the United States 
principally—was £1,218,000, so that roughly £115,000 
came back from internal circulation during the week. A 
small amount of notes also came back from the provinces, 
so that the reserve is on balance not more than £1,047,623 
lower, As, however, the ‘other’ deposits were reduced 
£1,170,888 and the Government deposits £292,627, there 
is but a trifling alteration in the proportion of reserve to 
liabilities which remains at the reassuring figure of 58-64 
per cent. A further sum of £444,000 was withdrawn from 
the Bank on Thursday and we must expect to lose more 
gold during the next few weeks. Fortunately the Bank 
can well afford to part with some of its gold, and though 
discount rates in the open market may be a little stiffer, 
we see no reason to anticipate any change in the Bank’s 
minimum rate of 2 per cent. in the near future. 

A fall occurred in Ottoman Bank shares when the news 
of the Armenian attack was received, but as nothing 
appears to have been stolen there seems no reason for the 
fall, although the financial condition of Turkey is becoming 
desperate. Business remains on a very restricted scale, 
and Westralian mines have sunk into neglect for the time 
being. 

A new company, called the Reservoir Hub and Com- 
ponents Company, is expected next week. The particular 
advantages of this Hub are, according to the opinions of 
experts, that it is dust and oil proof, that it only requires 
oiling once in every season, and having been once filled 
there is constant lubrication. Further, as everything is 
interchangeable—cups, cones, locking rings, etc.—the cost 
of manufacture is reduced to a minimum, Large orders 


have, we understand, been already received for these 
Hubs, 
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SNAKES 


HAVE met persons, otherwise quite sane, who told 
me that they would like to visit India if it were not 
for the snakes. Now there is something very depressing in 
the thought that this state of mind is extant in England, 
for it is calculated, on occasion, to have results of a most 
melancholy nature. By way of example let us picture the 
case of a broken-hearted maiden forced to reject an ardent 
lover because duty calls him to a land where there are 
snakes. Think of his happiness blighted for ever and her 
doomed to a ‘perpetual maidenhood,’ harrowed with 
remorseful dreams of the the hourly perils and _ horrors 
through which he must be passing without her, and dreading 
to enter an academy or picture-gallery lest a Laocoon 
ora Fury might revive apprehensions too horrible to be 
borne. In view of possibilities so dreadful surely it is a 
duty that a man owes to his kind to disseminate the truth, 
if he can, about the present condition in the East of that 
reptile which, crawling on its belly and eating dust and 
having its head bruised by the descendants of Eve, some- 
times pays off her share of the curse on their heels. Here 
the truth is. 

Within the limits of our Indian Empire, including 
Burmah and Ceylon, there are at present known to 
naturalists two hundred and sixty-four species of snakes, 
Twenty-seven of these are sea-serpents, which never leave 
the sea and could not if they would. The remaining two 
hundred and thirty-seven species comprise samples of 
every size and pattern of limbless reptile found on this 
globe, from the gigantic python, which crushes a jackal 
and swallows it whole, to the little burrowing Typhlops, 
whose proportions are those of an earthworm and its food 
white ants. If you have made up your mind never to 
touch a snake or go nearer to one than you can help, 
then I need scarcely tell you what you know already, that 
these are all alike hideous and repulsive in their aspect, 
being smeared from head to tail with a viscous and 
venomous slime, which, as your Shakespeare will tell you, 
leaves a trail even on fig-leaves when they have occasion 
to pass over such. This preparation would appear to line 
them inside as well as out, for there is no lack of ancient 
and modern testimony to the fact that they ‘slaver’ their 


prey all over before swallowing it, that it may slide the 


more easily down their ghastly throats. Their eye is cruel 
and stony and possesses a peculiar property known as 
‘fascination,’ which places their victims entirely at their 
mercy. ‘They have also the power of coiling themselves 
up like a watch-spring and discharging themselves from 
a considerable distance at those whom they have doomed to 
death, a fact which is attested by such passages in the 
poets as 
Like adder darting from his coil, 

and by travellers passim. 

This is the true faith with respect to all serpents, and if 
you are resolved to remain steadfast in it, you may do so 
even in India, for it is possible to live in that country for 
months, I might almost say years, without ever getting a 
sight of a live snake except in the basket of a snake- 
charmer. If, however, you are minded to cultivate an 
acquaintance with them, it is not difficult to find oppor- 
tunities of doing so, but I must warn you that it will be 
with jeopardy to your faith, for the very first thing that 
will strike you about this will probably be their cleanness. 
What has become of the classical slime «I cannot tell, but 
it is a fact [that the skin of a modern snake is always 
delightfully ary and clean, and as smooth to the touch as 
velvet. The next thing that attracts attention is their 
beauty, not so much the beauty of their colours as of their 
forms. With few exceptions, snakes are the most graceful 
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of living things. Every position into which they put 
themselves and every motion of their perfectly propor- 
tioned forms is artistic. The effect of this is enhanced by 
their gentleness and the softness of their movements. 
But if you want to see them properly, you must be careful 
not to frighten them, for there is no creature more timid 
at heart than a snake. One will sometimes let you get 
quite near to it and watch it, simply because it does 
not notice you, being rather deaf and very shortsighted, 
but when it does discover your presence, its one thought 
is to slip away quietly and hide itself. It is on account of 
this extreme timidity that we see them so seldom. Of 
the two hundred and thirty-seven kinds that I have 
referred to, some are of course very rare, or only 
found in particular parts of the country, but at least 
forty or fifty of them occur everywhere, and some are 
as plentiful as crows. Yet they keep themselves out 
of our way so successfully that it is quite a rare event 
to meet with one. Occasionally one finds its way into a 
house in quest of frogs, lizards, musk-rats, or some other 
of the numerous malefactors that use our dwellings as 
cities of refuge from the avenger, and it is discovered by 
the Hamal behind a cupboard, or under a carpet. He 
does the one thing which it occurs to a native to do in 
any emergency, viz., raises an alarm, Then there is a 
general hubbub, servants rush together with the longest 
sticks they can find, the children are hurried away to a 
place of safety, the master appears on the scene, armed 
with his gun, and the 


Wee, sleekit, cowrin’, tim’rous beastie, 


trying to slip away from the fuss which it dislikes so 
much, is headed, and blown, or battered, to pieces. Then 
its head is pounded to a jelly, for the servants are agreed 
that, if this precaution is omitted, it will revive during the 
night and come and coil itself on the chest of its mur- 
derer. Finally a council is held and a unanimous resolu- 
tion recorded that deceased was a serpent of the deadliest 
kind. This is not a lie, for they believe it; but in the 
great majority of cases it is an untruth. Of our two 
hundred and thirty-seven kinds of snakes only forty-four 


are ranked by naturalists as venomous and many of 


these are quite incapable of killing any animal as 
large as a man, Others are very rare or local. In 
short, we may reckon the poisonous snakes with which 
we have any practical concern at four kinds, and 
the chance of a snake found in the house belonging to one 
of these kinds stands at less than one in ten. 

It is a sufticiently terrible thought, however, that there 
are even four kinds of reptiles going silently about the land 
whose bite is certain death. If they knew their powers 
and were maliciously disposed, our life in the east would 
be like Christian’s progress through the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death. But the poisonous snakes are just 
as timid as the rest and as little inclined to act on the 
offensive against any living creature except the little 
animals on which they prey. Even a trodden worm will 
turn, and a snake has as much spirit as a worm. If a man 
treads on it, it will turn and bite him. But it has no 
desire to be trodden on. It does its best to avoid that 
mischance, and, I need scarcely say, so does a man 
unless he is drunk. When both parties are sincerely 
anxious to avoid a collision, a collision is not at all likely 
to occur, and the fact is that, ofall forms of death to which 
we are exposed in India, death by snakebite is about the one 
which we have least reason to apprehend, During a pretty 
long residence in India I have heard of only one instance 
of an Englishman being killed by a snake. It was in 
Manipur and I read of it in the newspapers. During the 
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one by falling into the fermenting vat of a brewery, so I 
suppose these accidents are equally uncommon. Eating 
oysters is much more fatal: I have heard of at least four 
or five deaths from that cause. 

The natives are far more exposed to danger from snakes 
than we are, because they go barefoot, by night as well 
as day, through fields and along narrow, overgrown foot- 
paths about their villages. The tread of a barefooted 
man does not make noise enough to warn a snake to get 
out of his way, and if he treads on one, there is nothing 
between its fangs and his skin. Again, the huts of the 
natives, being made of wattle and daub and thatched with 
straw, offer to snakes just the kind of shelter that they 
like, and the wonder is that naked men, sleeping on the 
ground in such places and poking about dark corners, 
among their stores of fuel and other chattels, meet with 
so few accidents. It says a great deal for the mild and 
inoffensive nature of the snake. Still, the total number of 
deaths by snakebite reported every year is very large and 
looks absolutely appalling if you do not think of dividing it 
among three hundred millions. Treated in that way it 
shrivels up at once, and when compared with the results of 
other causes of death, looks quite insignificant. The natives 
themselves are so far from regarding the serpent tribe 
with our feelings that the deadliest of them all has been 
canonised and is treated with all the respect due to a 
sub-deity. No Brahmin, or religious-minded man of any 
respectable caste, will have a cobra killed on any account. 
If one takes to haunting his premises, he will propitiate 
it with offerings of silk and look for good luck from its 
patronage. About snakes other than the cobra the 
average native concerns himself so little that he does not 
know one from another by sight. They are all classed 
together as janvar, a word which answers exactly to the 
‘venomous beast’ of Acts xxviii. 4; and though they are 
aware that some are deadly and some are not, any parti- 
cular snake that a sahib has had the honour to kill is one 
of the deadliest as a matter of course. I have never met 
a native who knew that a venomous snake could be dis- 
tinguished by its fangs, except a few doctors and educated 
men who have imbibed western science. In fact they do 
not think of the venom as a material substance situated 
in the mouth. It is an efluence from the entire animal, 
which may be projected at a man in various ways, by 
biting him, or spitting at him, or giving him a flick with 
the tail. 

The Government of India spends a large sum of money 
every year in rewards for the destruction of snakes. This 
is one of those sacrifices to sentiment which every prudent 
government offers. The sentiment to which respect is 
paid in this case is of course British, not Indian. Indian 
sentiment is propitiated by not levying any tax on dogs, so 
the pariah cur, owned and disowned, in all stages of 
starvation, mange and disease, infests every town and 
village, lying in wait for the bacillus of rabies. Against 
the one fatal case of snakebite mentioned above, I have 
known of at least half a dozen deaths among English- 
men from the more horrible scourge of hydrophobia. 
In the steamer which brought me home there were two 
private soldiers on their way to M, Pasteur, at the expense, 
of course, of the British Government. EHA., 


IMPRISONED AUTHORS 


ia is announced, though we do not vouch for the fact, 

that Dr. Jameson is devoting his enforced leisure to 
the production of a history of recent events in South 
Africa. If that be so, his name must be added to the not 
inglorious company of men who have composed books 
within the four walls of a prison. Three at least of the 
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world’s classics, if tradition is to be trusted, have been, 
like the Lord High Executioner of Titipu, ‘taken from 
the county gaol.’ And the late Administrator of Rhodesia 
will be by no means the first example of the truth of the 
statement, adapted from Lovelace, that 
Stone walls do not a prison make, 
Nor iron bars a cage ; 
Minds innocent and quiet take 
These for 

the environment of a patent writing-table. 
writer, indeed, the freedom from worry, responsibility, any 
need for pot-boiling and all {devotion to social duties, 
which is implied in imprisonment as a first-class mis- 
demeanant, would come as a grateful boon to himself 
if not a blessing to the world. Perhaps the bookseller who 
wished he could have Johnson, Hume, and Goldsmith 
confined in a garret without out-door clothes, so that they 
might do nothing but write for his benefit, was not 
actuated by altruistic motives, but there can be no doubt 
that society would profit by some such arrangement. If 
Goldsmith, for instance, had been put out of reach of duns 
and Newberies for a year or two, how many masterpieces 
might we not be able to add to the three or four that he 
has left among so much mere chaff? Johnson confessed 
that he suffered from a constitutional indolence which made 
him give up to books and tavern meetings the time in which 
he should have been writing. A well-regulated prison-cell 
would have done his readers service, although it is true 
that in this case we should have lost in talk more than we 
gained in folios. 

Sometimes the opportunity for meditation is not so 
profitably employed as it might be: often because 
the imprisoned author is not conscious of all the 
desirable qualities of confinement which a free and 
philosophic outsider can easily discover. ‘We may talk 
very wisely of alleviations,’ it has been well said : ‘ there is 
only one alleviation for which the man would thank you : 
he would thank you to open the door.’ Yet Hallam turns 
aside to lament that Raleigh’s long imprisonment produced 
nothing better than an unfinished and somewhat jejune 
History of the World, the purple patches of which are alone 
recalled by the modern student. ‘We should expect,’ he 
says, ‘ from the prison-hours of a soldier, a courtier, a busy 
intriguer in State affairs, a poet and a man of genius, 
something well worth our notice, but hardly a_prolix 
history of the ancient world, hardly disquisitions on the 
site of Paradise and the travels of Cain.’ In days before 
the London Library, a cell in the Tower was ill-adapted to 
purposes of historical research, and the absence of autho- 
rities may have contributed to Raleigh’s failure to fulfil his 
plan. Not every student has such a memory as Dumas’s 
Abbé Faria, who contrived to write a treatise upon the 
complicated politics of Italy in the dungeon of the Chateau 
dif. Thus the fact that it was composed in the Fleet Prison 
may account for the numerous errors which disfigure the 
Chronicle of Sir Roger de Coverley’s old favourite Sir 
Richard Baker, whom the debts of his wife condemned to 
that unscholarly seclusion. Even Carlyle, though his hatred 
of cocks, organ-grinders, callers and the other fearful 
wild-fow] that infest a London house, pointed him out as 
the writer above all others likely to be grateful for the 
quiet of a cell in Holloway, might have waxed recalci- 
trant at his inability to walk over the field of Naseby or go 
in quest of portraits of Frederick the Great when the 
spirit so moved him. 

It is hardly surprising, therefore, that the best prison 
books have been rather works of meditation or fancy than 
of history and strict research. The circumstances of a 
captive author account for the fact that most of them 
have been somewhat ‘ sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 


To many a 
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thought.’ Quaint James Howell produced some of his 
finest letters whilst he was imprisoned by the Long Par- 
liament. He gave the reason to a correspondent in a 
passage worth quoting for the consolation of any reader 
who may chance at a future date to find himself under 
lock and key. As a great traveller, Howell might have 
been expected to suffer in his cage more keenly than 
does many a home-bred wit. Nota bit of it. ‘ Though,’ 
he writes, ‘in the carriage and course of my rambling 
life | had occasion to be, as the Dutchman saith, a 
Landloper, and to see much of the world abroad, yet 
methinks I have travell’d more since I have been 
immur’d and martyr’d ’twixt' these walls than ever | 
did before, for I have travelled the Jsle of Man, 
I mean this little world, which I have carried about me 
and within me so many years, for as the wisest of Pagan 
Philosophers said, that the greatest learning was the 
knowledge of oneself, to be his own Geometrician: If one 
do so, he need not gad abroad to see Fashions, he shal] 
find enough at home, he shall hourly meet with new 
fancies, new humours, new passions within doors. This 
travelling o'er of oneself is one of the paths that lead a 
man to Paradise ; it is true, that ‘tis a dirty and dangerous 
one, for it is thick set with extravagant desires, irregular 
affections and concupiscences, which are but odd Comerads, 
and oftentimes do lie in ambush to cut our throats ; there 
are also some melancholy companions in the way, which 
are our thoughts, but they turn many times to be good 
fellows, and the best company; which makes me that, 
among these disconsolate walls, | am never less alone than 
when I am alone, I am oft-times sole, but seldom solitary.’ 
Perhaps there is no truth in the tradition that Cervantes 
wrote Don Quixote in the prison at Argamasilla, as there 
certainly seems to be no direct evidence for it. But we 
may be fairly confident that alike in the gaol of Seville 
and in the slave-barrack of Algiers his loneliness was 
peopled by the noble Don and the mirthful Sancho, and 
his sorrow was cheered by the golden words that were 
afterwards to take shape in one of the world’s dearest 
classics. 

Howell’s words were fulfilled still more exactly in the 
ease of the tinker of Elstow, who found himself in his 
lenient prison ‘ hidden as in a pavilion from the strife of 
tongues.’ His own phrase shows that he was conscious 
of the debt his immortal allegory owed to those who had 
cast him into the seclusion needful for its inception. ‘ As 
I walked through the wilderness of this world, I lighted 
on a certain place where was a den, and I laid me down 
in that place to sleep.) The dream that followed has 
since cheered and heartened thousands of wanderers in 
the wilderness. Among the important works that have 
issued from prison walls one cannot fail to include the 
German Bible of Luther. And we in England ought to 
think kindly of the book which consoled the solitary 
hours of Boetius, if only because it was thought worthy 
of being made known to the English reader by such a 
triumvirate of worthies as King Alfred, Chaucer, and 
Caxton. In this ‘ golden volume, not unworthy of the 
leisure of Plato or Tully,’ as Gibbon calls it, the Roman 
Senator sets forth his conviction of the mutability of all 
earthly fortune and the insecurity of everything but virtue : 
excellent matter for the meditation of a prisoner. 

Poets, too, have frequently sung in confinemeut, like 
linnets in their cages. They have not always, indeed, 
been able to turn their cell into ‘a bower of roses,’ like 
Leigh Hunt, who was a first-class misdemeanant in his 
day. Keats has told us how not only Hunt soothed his 
imprisonment with Milton and Spenser, but 

To regions of his own his genius true 
Took happy flights, 
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James Montgomery, a poetaster who is known chiefly to 
the pious readers of hymn-books, was twice in prison for 
libels, and there produced a volume of very minor verses 
which he had the audacity to call Prison Amusements. But 
in this connection the name that naturally leaps to one’s 
lips is that of Francois Villon, who of all poets was per- 
haps the oftenest in danger of prison. It is a singular 
fact that in both the Little and the Great Testament that 
winsome wastrel has taken care to tell us where he wrote, 
and in each case he was a free man. All the same the Great 
Testament is full of memories of the Bishop’s dungeon at 
Meung-sur-Loire, and Villon’s word can hardly keep us from 
believing that some at least of its most piteous verses— 
were composed therein. At any rate, we know that one 
of his finest ballades, the plangent hymn for all men 
on the gallows-tree, was written in prison and in the very 
shadow of a shameful death. His contemporary, Charles 
of Orleans, wrote much, if he did not actually learn to 
make verses, in his English prison. Mr. Stevenson inclines 
to the latter opinion, and thinks that poetry is an excellent 
consolation for a prisoner: ‘there can be no better pastime 
fora lonely man than the mechanical exercise of verse.’ 
Thus Béranger found prison life in La Force, with its 
regular hours and long evenings, both pleasant and profit- 
able. But of all prison poets the freshest and purest voice 
is that of one who repined in his dungeon until Love came 
with ‘the little sweete Nightingale’ to make it tolerable 
for him ; of James I. of Scotland, to whom we must still 
insist on ascribing the Aingis Quhair, in spite of the some- 
what heated, argument which has lately ‘thundered in 
and out the gloomy skirts’ of the Aéhenwum. 
would be too much to assert that the existence of prisons 
has been for ever justified by that charming picture of the 
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dawn of love: but certainly some of us would compound 
with a moderate captivity as the condition of writing so 
good a poem. 


AN OLD SEA FIGHT 


HE later glories of the Revolutionary wars hide from 
us the earlier achievements of the Navy. Most 
Englishmen know that the battle of the Nile was fought 
on the Ist August, but there are probably few who re- 
member that the month contains the anniversary of one 
of the great sea-fights by which Nelson’s victories were 
prepared. It was on the 4th of August (N.S.) that the 
Generals Monk and Rupert on one side, and the famous 
Dutch Admiral Michael de Ruyter on the other, had their 
great trial of strength within earshot of the coast of Kent, 
which revenged the disasters of June and again opened 
the sea to England. These encounters in the old Dutch 
wars were fine heroisms, and are unjustly forgotten in our 
history, 

As the truth trode on the heels of preliminary lies 
Englishmen had learnt that the four days’ fighting in 
June had not ended, as was at first supposed, in victory. 
We had been beaten, not ingloriously, not without selling 
our defeat dear, but still beaten. Proof of our failure 
was soon given which was not to be denied by the 
most dishonest gazetteer. After employing a few days 
at home to refit his ships de Ruyter had come to sea 
again before the end of June. Our watchmen on the 
coast of Kent sighted him off the North Foreland at 
work picking up the anchors he had been compelled to 
cut away under stress of Monk’s fierce attack. When 
that job was done the Dutchman established a blockade 
ofthe Thames. The bulk of his fleet cruised between 
the Foreland and the Naze, while an inshore squadron 
anchored at the Buoy of the Gunfleet, and in- 
sulted our very coast. It was a_ bitter enough 
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sight for Englishmen, but the spirit of the country was 
better than it proved to be in the following year when 
de Ruyter came back to burn the ships at Chatham, and 
men volunteered freely for the fleet. The Government 
was really stirred to activity and the very courtiers set an 
example, subscribing part of their pilferings to build new 
ships and coming forward to serve in person. Still so 
severely had we suffered, and so utterly was the adminis- 
trative machine out of gear, that the month of July was 
nearly at an end before we were readv to drive the 
Dutchman off. The fleet was collected at the Nore. It 
numbered eighty-seven ships of various sizes and twenty 
fire-ships. In point of mere numbers it was better manned 
than any fleet sent out by the Stuarts, and it might have 
been more numerous if the Generals Monk and Rupert had 
not taken the men out of some of the smaller vessels to 
increase the crews of the larger. On the 29th July the 
fleet fell down from the Nore, presenting a gallant sight as 
it stretched over ten miles of water with banners displayed 
and drums beating. It anchored at night on the Middle 
Ground and there waited for a chance to get through the 
narrow passage leading into the King’s Channel. To go 
through in detachments would have been dangerous, with 
de Ruyter waiting outside, and there was no possibility of 
going through together except by favour of a good wind 
from the westward. It did not blow till the 31st. Then 
the fleet went through ‘in the nick,’ as an eyewitness said, 
and ifthe thing had not been done so it had not been 
done at all. Monk and Rupert were rough with their 
pilots, driving their subordinates on with a high hand. 
Captain Elliot led an advance squadron, with orders to fall 
on the Dutch at the Gunfleet if they waited for attack. 
But de Ruyter’s inshore squadron fell back and joined 
him where he rode at anchor off the Naze. That night 
we anchored at the Gunfleet. 

On the Ist August both fleets got under way, we 
again beating our drums and seeking battle, the Dutch 
working off to the south-east. De Ruyter had resolved not 
to fight till he was nearer his own coast. The day was hazy 
with light breezes, and towards evening it fell calm. We 
lost sight of the Dutch, and at sundown Monk and Rupert 
anchored on the outskirts of the sands which protect, and 
hamper, the approach to the Thames. The calm was 
followed by a violent gale in which the Jersey was struck 
by lightning, and disabled. Others suffered, but few so 
severely. On the morning of the 3rd August the gale 
diminished and the fleet again got under way in search of 
the Dutch, but the day passed without a meeting. Next 
morning, the 4th August, they were seen to the south, and 
the Generals stood after the enemy before the north- 
westerly wind. When their fleet was close to and nearly 
parallel with the Dutch, they gave the order to engage. 
The White Squadron was led by Sir Thomas Allen (or, in 
the spelling of the time, Allin) and formed the van. The 
Generals, who were together in the Royal Charles, led the 
Red Squadron in the centre, and Sir Jeremy Smith the 
Blue Squadron in the rear. On the Dutch side Jan 
Evertszoon had the van, Michael de Ruyter the centre, 
and Cornelis van Tromp, the son of the more famous 
Martin Tromp, the rear. In point of material strength 
the two fleets were about equal. We numbered eighty- 
eight or eighty-nine and the Dutch ninety-nine. Frigates 
are included in both sides, but as our vessels were 
on the average heavier the two forces may be 
said to have been substantially equal. De Ruyter’s 
plan, as one makes it out from his actions, was to 
allow us to attack from windward, relying on the pro- 
bability that our van would come into action before the 
centre or rear, would be exposed to a heavy superior fire, 
and crippled. Then he proposed to slip away to the 
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shallows of the Dutch coast, with his whole fleet mauling 
our van as he went. It must be remembered that van, 
centre and rear, in the case of a fleet, do not mean in the 
front, in the middle and behind; but only first, second 
and third in the order of the line. They are used even 
when two fleets are side by side, from the first ship to the 
last. But it was always found that when one fleet, though 
nearly opposite to another, bore up for the purpose of 
attacking it, and came down with its own ships in a number 
of parallel slanting straight lines, the difficulty of keeping 
position increased from the end which led in the slant to 
the last. The rear had a tendency to open out and 
straggle, which meant that it came into action in some 
disorder and late. This was what de Ruyter was appa- 
rently relying on, and up to a certain point his calcu- 
lation was accurate. Sir Thomas Allen brought the 
Dutch van to action, and the Generals did the same 
with de Ruyter in the centre. But Sir Jeremy Smith, 
in the rear, had his ships in some confusion, so that 
his onfall on Tromp was comparatively feebie. Both 
fleets stood to the north-east, towards the coast of 
Holland. 

The battle began about nine or ten o’clock—very hot in 
the van and centre, but somewhat slack where Cornelis 
van Tromp was pitted against Sir Jeremy Smith. After 
five hours fire it was seen that the Dutch van and centre 
began to edge away. From our point of view they were 
forced to flight, but as only two prizes were taken from 
them and no effective use was made of the fire-ships 
on our side it does not appear that they can have suffered 
very much, and the movement may have been part of a 
deliberate plan. It it was, then de Ruyter’s scheme was 
upset by the action of Cornelis van Tromp. This very 
brave and able seaman was a violent self-willed man, 
envious of de Ruyter, and sulkily angry because he 
was not entrusted with the supreme command. He 
had a constant tendency to break away, and he 
did it on this occasion. When the Dutch van and 
centre edged off towards their own coast, Cornelis van 
Tromp, finding that’he was on the whole getting the better 
of it with Sir Jeremy Smith, pressed his attack home. So 
the battle broke into two. The van and centre of each 
fleet went away to the north-east. The rear squadrons 
remained behind carrying on a battle on their own 
account. 

The end ef the battle, or battles, was strange. Through- 
out the remaining hours of August 4th and the whole of 
the 5th de Ruyter was slowly making his way to Flushing 
followed by Monk and Rupert. 
down, and the two fleets drifted or tided slowly on without 


The wind had again gone 


coming to action. On the 5th there took place an odd 
incident which shows how much boyish fun mixed with 
the old wars. Rupert had brought a little pleasure boat, 
or small yacht with him, named the Fanfan. She carried 
two pop-guns as ornaments, but was not meant to fight 
and had of course to be kept out of the battle. But on the 
oth when the two fleets lay idle in the calm, Rupert sent 
her down to attack de Ruyter’s flag-ship, 7’he Seven Provinces, 
which lay in the rear of the Dutch, and near the English. 
The Fanfan, being able to move in breaths of air which 
did not affect the great ships, slipped up astern of The 
Seven Provinces and banged into her with those two 
pop-guns for hours. At last the wind got up from the 
East. De Ruyter took his fleet into Flushing followed by 
the English. It is said that when he saw the failure 
of his plan of battle due mainly to the disobedience of 
Cornelis van Tromp, his usual placid equanimity broke 
down, and he lamented that none of the thousands of 
bullets flying about had struck him. Yet he brought the van 
and centre of his fleet off, having proved that he could 
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fight a cautious defensive battle. It was not till the next 
war that he showed how magnificent he could be in attack, 
Even here he was formidable. Monk—so Mr. Pepys records 
—thought too lightly of his enemy. ‘ Now,’ he said, walking 
about and squirting tobacco-juice on the deck according to 
his custom, for he was an inveterate chewer, ‘will this fellow 
come, and give me two broadsides and then he will run.’ 
But de Ruyter kept him in play for two good hours till even 
Monk, glutton for fighting as he was, had nearly enough, 

As for what happened between Sir Jeremy Smith and 
Cornelis van Tromp in the meantime it is a mystery, and 
was the cause of a furious naval quarrel. Sir Robert 
Holmes, a loud-mouthed cavalier, who had been a fellow 
pirate with Rupert in the second civil war, said Smith 
was a coward—which of course was rhetoric. The fact is, 
that the fire of the guns of Smith and van Tromp was 
heard out at sea on the night of the 5th by Monk and 
Rupert. They put to sea to intercept the Dutchman, but 
failed to do so. Smith was blamed for not driving Tromp 
into the White and Red squadrons where he would have 
been overpowered. But as the Admiral of the Blue was 
to leeward, with the wind at east, it is not easy to see how he 
well could. However that may be, the end of it was that 
Cornelis van Tromp slipped past Monk and Rupert in the 
dark, and rejoined de Ruyter, who gave him a yery dry 
welcome. So ended the battle which raised the blockade 
of the Thames. It was not a very complete victory, but 
then the solid seamanlike Hollander never would take the 
kind of beating on blue water which could be administered 
to Spaniard or Frenchman. 


THE PROGREss OF MAN FLIGHT 


PENHE genius of the American people seems _ peculiarly 

adapted to the development of mechanical combina- 
tions designed to promote locomotion or save labour. 
When therefore the subject of human flight is discussed 
we naturally inquire, what are they doing in America? 
So far, although many Americans of a high order, such as 
Chanute and Pickering, are furnishing theory and ex- 
perience to the Aéronautical Annual and the Blue Hill 
observers by the aid of kites are exploring the conditions 
of the upper air, no one besides Professor Langley appears 
to have succeeded in making any substantial progress 
in the development of the moderna flyiag-machine. The 
result of Professor Langley’s recent experiment by which 
a model flying-machine was able to raise itself from 
the ground, circle round above the tree tops and make 
a safe descent after the steam was out, is generally con- 
sidered to have furnished a crucial practical test of the 
feasibility of constructing a flying-machine, on the modern 
principle of the self-propelled aéroplane, that will actually 
fly. 

Such a success was no surprise to those who had 
studied the motions of sailing birds or had worked out 
the theory of aéroplane or kite support. Indeed it is 
now conceded by all aéronants that since Helmholtz 
gave the death-blow to dirigible propelled balloon navi- 
gation, by showing that under the most favourable 
circumstances balloons could not be driven more than 
twenty miles an hour through the air, the only principle 
by which man could ever succeed in imitating bird-flight 
would be by utilising a self-propelling inclined aéroplane. 
This principle is essentially that of the kite. Cut the 
kite-string, supply the kite with a motor actuating a stern 
screw fan so as to move it forwards against the air as fast 
as the air tends to push it horizontally backwards, and it 


will float precisely as and where it did when moored to | 


the earth. Next suppose the wind to drop, then the kite 
in obedience to the unbalanced propulsion will move for- 
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wards through the air. Or we may imagine the wind to 
remain and the motive power to be somewhat increased, 
when the same result will take place. This is the 
primary basis of the modern flying-machine. The support 
is entirely derived from the pressure of the air on an 
inclined plane pushed through it, and so far the only 
points which have to be improved are the aéroplane and 
the motor. 

The solution of the problem of the best kite involves the 
simultaneous solution of the best form of aéroplane. 
Ordinary kites are unstable chiefly in a lateral direction 
owing to the sharpness of theiredges. Unless checked by 
the tail, which in the form of cupshaped cones at intervals 
on a string automatically adjusts its pull in proportion to 
the wind, they tend to dive, invert, and often come cown 
edgeways. Similar instability awaits the man who like 
Lilienthal entrusts himself to a single or even double plane 
presenting sharp edges to the air. It is in fact a matter 
of essential importance to construct the flying-machine on 
the basis of an aéroplane which shall be stable, particu- 
larly when a sudden gust of wind tends to overturn it 
aterally. 

Curiously enough it is to Australia and not America that 
we now have to look for the latest developments in the 
aeroplane flying-machine. There we find that Mr. 
Lawrence Hargrave, of Sydney, has succeeded in con- 
structing a double acroplane which fulfils the foregoing 
conditions. By filling in the side spaces between the 
planes which Lilienthal and Maxim both left open, lateral 
stability is secured by the opposing side-pressure on these 
side-planes, which arise the moment a side movement 
starts. This is the principle of his ‘cellular’ kite, which 
is found to fly with perfect stability without a tail and exert 
a better supporting power than any kite hitherto designed. 
Practically the Hargrave aéroplane may be described as 
a box with the ends cut out and the covering removed 
from a central section, leaving the supports in skeleton. 
In this open central portion Hargrave intends placing the 


engine which is to drive the screw fan placed at one of 


the open ends, ‘This engine, which he is making himself, 
isa marvel of compactness and lightness, the boilers being 
specially arranged to be easily accessible and yet occupy a 
very small space. ‘The entire weight of the machinery is 
only thirty pounds, and it will be capable of exerting three 
and a half horse-power, which is calculated to be enough 
to propel and support a man-carrying acroplane. So far 
the Hargrave flying-machine fulfils the first two primary 
conditions for motive flight, viz., a stable acroplane and 
an effective motor. 

The remaining points to be dealt with are the control 
of the forward inclination of the acroplane and the 
adaptation of the machine to the utilisation of the wind 
after the mode adopted by the albatross, turkey buzzard, 
vulture and other sailing and soaring birds. ‘To effect these 
it requires to have movable front and rear planes hinged 
on to the main body of the machine and under complete 
control of the operator. By raising the front plane and 
lowering the rear plane sufficient inclination is secured to 
maintain ascent or continued support. By lowering the 
front plane and raising the rear plane the machine is caused 
to descend, and the descent can be checked at once by 
again raising the front plane. By judicious movements of 
both front and rear planes, an art which can only be learnt 
by practice, the variations in the velocity of the wind can 
be transformed into elevating power quite apart from that 
derived by the forward propulsion effected by the motor 
screw fan, and the very condition which proved so hostile 
to Lilienthal converted into a source of power as it is by 
the birds, 

In addition, movable side planes or wings will be re- 
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quisite, not for the purpose of supplying upward power 
through flapping, but in order to convert side-wind varia- 
tion in a similar manner into soaring energy by raising the 
windward wing and lowering the leeward wing as the 
machine circles round like a vulture. These side wings 
can, moreover, be used as rudders and when spread out 
assist flotation by adding to the surface resting on the 
air, A stern rudder, of the ordinary type, completes the 
equipment. The man will take his place on or near the 
centre of the main aéroplane immediately over the engine, 
and after some preliminary practice over water in winds of 
varying quality, will no doubt gradually acquire a species 
of flying sense similar to that which we are accustomed to 
consider instinct in the case of birds. 

Hargrave has virtually constructed his machine on the 
general model just described, and has expressed himself 
as being confident of success before the opening of the 
dawning century. He has already proved the capacity of 
five of his acroplanes, spreading 250 square feet in all, 
when flown as kites in a 10-mile an hour breeze, to sup- 
port his weight; and when these are all united into a 
single ac¢roplane of the double type, its dimensions need 
not exceed 15 feet square, including the space occupied 
by the engine. The addition of the front and side wings 
would make it about 50 feet from tip to tip, but still 
very much smaller and more manageable than Maxim’s 
machine, which was designed to support 2000 pounds. 

Possibly subsequent modifications may be found neces- 
sary. For example, an additional Hargrave aéroplane or 
cell, as it is termed by the inventor, may be placed over 
the man’s head, so that in the event of an accident a safe 
descent may be effected. The main advantage, however, 
of the Hargrave machine will be found to lie in its 
stability. This has hitherto been proved the great 
stumbling-block to progress in aérial navigation, Maxim 
once theoretically advocated the use of vertical sides in a 
pretty experiment to show how a piece of paper could be 
made to fall steadily to the floor by folding up its sides, 
but he does not appear to have carried the principle out 
practically in the construction of his flying-machine. 
Any one who watches a Hargrave kite descend to earth 
when released from its moorings will recognise the value 
of its shiplike sides. No shooting to and fro but a steady 
settling down. 

There is little doubt that Hargrave will be one of the 
first to solve practically the definite problem of man flight. 
That he will do so without accident at first is scarcely 
probable, since nearly every fresh victory in human progress 
in its initial stages is won by the sacrifice of human life. 
At all events he approaches the problem seriously, 
and with years of experience in motors and a¢roplanes. 
The one remaining point to be studied, is the principle 
by which the soaring birds convert horizontal wind into 
an upward source of energy, and the more the knowledge 
is advanced by direct study and the behaviour of kites, 
such as those flown at Blue Hill Observatory, the sooner 
the flying machine will emerge from the workshop of the 
specialist into the arena of public life. There is some talk 
even now of a company forming for the purpose of floating 
airships, and though it appears somewhat previous to float 
the company before the ships, it is a sign that practical 
business men are beginning to believe what most scientists 
are ready to aftirm, that in a very short time man will have 
added the kingdom of the air to those he has already 
conquered, 


MAJOR SIRR 
| a the Rogue’s Gallery of the long-memoried Irishman 


Major Sirr will ever occupy a place of disgraceful 
eminence among informers, bullies, honorary hangmen and 
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such gentry. The man who shot Lord Edward Fitzgerald 
has an evil claim to notoriety. Legends sprung up about 
him in his life-time, that he wore steel armour under his 
clothes, that he dared not sleep at night but was obliged 
to steal to his country-seat for a few hours sleep in broad 
daylight, and such things. Perhaps the armour story 
accounts somewhat for the fact that hated and execrated 
as he was he died in his bed. Perhaps it was the man’s 
own pluck, for it is a fact that in Ireland many a man has 
carried his life in his hand, and carried it safely because, 
to all appearance, so carelessly. 

Yet, after all, Sirr seems to have had the commen 
human virtues to a considerable extent. It was his inex- 
piable misfortune to have inflicted on the gayest, sweetest, 
most heroic and most romantic figure of his time the 
wound in the shoulder which, mortifying, proved fatal. 
Yet the wound was undoubtedly given in self-defence. 
He had rushed into that garret in Thomas Street, whither 
his two officers had preceded him, to find Lord Edward on 
the floor between them, and dragging both men to the 
door. Ryan, one of the officers, had received a dagger 
wound in the struggle, from which he shortly afterwards 
died. Sirr’s pistol-shot finished the struggle, yet it would 
be hard to say that it was fired wantonly. Even Lady 
Louisa Conolly, whom for the strength of her sisterly love 
we might call ‘the sister,’ imputes no blame to him in 
those poignant letters in which she tells of her brother's 
capture and death. 

It may be imagined that Dublin, more disaffected than 
ever after the rebellion had been stamped out in fire and 
blood, cast strange glances at the Town Major who kept 
the city’s peace for nearly forty years after these events. 
One who remembers him has often talked of him to me. 
That genial raconteur, the late Mr. W. J. Fitzpatrick, 
described him as being always wrapped up in a dark blue 
camlet or cloak, his face rather bony-looking, his colour 
high. He had a stern but not repulsive countenance, and 
might be accounted the remains of a handsome man. 

My friend’s memories of him are less melodramatic. 

‘When I was a flaxen-haired child,’ he said, ‘I used to 
play about the Castle Yard. One day we had been play- 
ing marbles on the steps of a house when the door opened 
and a man whom I took to be a tall man hurriedly came 
out. My companions scattered, but] remained. He took 
me by the chin, and lifting it up looked down into my 
eyes. “ Well, little boy, do you often play marbles on my 
steps?” he} asked. “Very often,” I said, fearlessly. 
““And hop-scotch, and spinning tops, and all your other 
games?” “Yes, sir.” “Well, you can go on playing 
them then and don’t be afraid.” After he had gone, the 
others running back cried out, “Did you know it was 
Major Sirr?”’ I had had no idea indeed that it was he 
whose name was something of a bugaboo to frighten 
children in the dark. 

‘Hated as he was however he had the reputation as a 
magistrate of being fair and impartial. There was a friend 
of my grandfather’s, Edward Byrne, like himself a Wicklow 
man, settled in Dublin. One night he was walking home 
after enjoying an evening with some friends. He was 
three sheets in the wind, and as he was going down 
George's Street he struck up a good old Croppy song— 
“ Billy Byrne of Ballymanus ”’—in a most loud and sten- 
torian voice. He was suddenly confronted by a tall man 
who walked up to him and without speaking a word struck 
him a blow on the side of the face which, Byrne not 
being very steady, knocked him into the gutter. Byrne, 


who was a very powerful and athletic man, belonging to a 
very pugilistic family, and being own uncle to Simon 
Byrne, who never met a man that he could not beat 
boxing, leaped to his feet, rushed on his assailant with all 
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the force and power in him, and knowing he had a foe of 
both courage and science to contend with he rained a 
shower of terrific blows on him, which felled him to the 
ground. “Get up,” said Byrne, “I strike no man when 
he is down,” at the same time receding some paces. In 
an instant the man leaped to his feet, but instead of 
advancing to the fray he emitted a piercing whistle and in 
a minute there rushed up ten or twelve of the most power. 
ful men of the Dublin Watch. After a prolonged struggle 
they succeeded in felling Byrne, bound him, and carried 
him off to the old Werburgh Street lock-up or watch-house, 

‘Now Byrne was well-known to the watchmen and one 
of them summoned my grandfather to stand by his friend 
in his trouble. The next morning the two appeared before 
Major Sirr in whom Byrne, to his alarm, recognised his 
opponent of last night. 

‘The Major looked steadfastly at him. 

‘« Your name is Edward Byrne, I see, but you are not a 
Dublin man,” 

‘« No, indeed, sir. I belong to Wicklow.” 

‘“Ha! So you are one of the Wicklow Byrnes. Mr, 
Byrne, what right had you to be disturbing the peace of 
the citizens of Dublin after midnight, when I was fortunate 
enough to meet with you ?” 

‘«No right, sir. I didn’t know where I was. 
know it was Dublin at all. 
Wicklow hills.” 

‘« Mr, Byrne, are you as good a man to-day as you were 
last night ?”’ 

‘«“Tam not, sir, It wasn’t me was in it last night : it was 
the drink I had taken.” 

‘“ Mr. Byrne, will you promise me that I shall not find 


I didn’t 
I thought myself back on the 


you brawling in the streets of Dublin again ?” 

‘« Indeed I will, sir.”’ 

‘« Well, then, you may go with your friend.” 

‘Of Major Sirr’s personal courage there was no doubt. 
He went the rounds of the city every night alone, though 
there were watchmen within sound of his whistle. Yet he 
knew that three-fourths of the citizens of Dublin would 
rejoice in his death. 

‘ My grandfather had a case before him once. He had 
bought a horse from one of two brothers and it having been 
in his possession some days the other brother claimed it 
saying his brother had no right to dispose of it. He had 
brought a number of his friends with him and, my grand- 
father disputing his claim, they made an attempt to seize the 
horse by force. My grandfather’s neighbours rallied round 
him and after a pitched battle he was able to retain the 
horse. He then summoned the man before Major Sirr for 
assault and attempting to seize the horse by force. 

‘ How much did you pay for the horse ?’ the major asked 
my grandfather. 

‘Twenty pounds, sir.’ 

‘ Are you prepared to hand over the twenty pounds and 
take your horse ?’ he asked the other. 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘In that case,’ said the major, ‘the horse is the property 
of this man who purchased him. All I can do for you is, 
if you will bring your brother before me I will transport 
him.’ 

My informant gave me a vivid account of the funeral. 
The authorities fearing a riot had kept the place of inter- 
ment a secret. But when the funeral cortége drove up to 
St. Werburgh’s, where Lord Edward also is buried, its 
size and importance began to draw a crowd. <A coachman 
whispered the news to a small boy of whose funeral it was. 
The urchin mounted a post and waving his cap in the ait 
called out that it was Major Sirr’s funeral. The crowd, 
led by the urchin, broke into wild cheers of exultation. 
People came scurrying from all the narrow streets and 
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swelled its dimensions till finally, the coffin-bearers growing 
anxious, rushed with their burden into the church, and the 
great doors were swung to and bolted. 

KATHARINE TYNAN, 


LETTERS OF A ROLLING-STONE 
XVII,—THE CENTRE OF SERVIA 
Hotel Takovo, Kragujevats, Servia, 
21st (9th) August, 1896. 

ERHAPS the prettiest of the many pretty sights I 
P have yet seen in Servia was the cavalry exercise 
early this morning. Imagine a wide stretch of excellent 
turf, with purple mountains in the distance, and in the 
soft light of the young sun three squadrons of cavalry, 
their white tunics like driven snow, their red breeches 
like fire, their swords and horseshoes glittering like 
diamonds, I took deep breaths of the pure morning air 
and began to understand something of the colour and 
fascination of soldiering. Major Velkovitch, C.O., received 
me with great cordiality and sent an adjutant to select 
the best place for my carriage. For a full hour I watched 
the various evolutions with ever-increasing delight. As 
the cavalry had presented the least perfect feature of the 
great manceuvres at Belgrade last June, and the troopers 
there were supposed to be picked men, I was prepared to 
be a lenient critic. But I am bound to say it was a per- 
formance of which veterans might have been proud. 
The gallop in line was beautiful in its symmetry, the right- 
about turn had the precision of machinery, but it was the 
jumping which most took my fancy as a civilian. The 
obstacle was about 2ft. Sin. high and broad enough for 
twelve horses to jump abreast. In one or two cases, when 
the non-commissioned officer in front leaped rather late, 
there was something of a scramble, recalling an exciting 
finish on a racecourse, but as a rule the whole twelve 
passed through the air like one horse. It was really a 
very dainty performance, and when we reflect that these 
troopers have only been five months under the colours, it 
is impossible to overlook the excellence of the Servians as 
martial material. The only obstacle to their complete 
efficiency is the shortness of their service —only two years. 
Not so very long ago they only served five months, and 
though they have developed every fighting instinct during 
many centuries’ struggle against the Turks they dislike 
the restraint of military life and vote steadily with the 
Radicals against it. The officers are generally in favour 
of three years’ service, but there is little prospect of their 
carrying the point. Accordingly they have to work nearly 
twice as hard as any other officers in Europe. 

| have seen a great deal of the Servian oflicers during 
the last few days, and have found them, without exception, 
excellent company, smart in appearance, and agreeable in 
manners, All of them understand, even if they do not 
speak, French and German. They are ready to impart 
information on any subject, and do so with culture and 
intelligence. Like all their countrymen they are lavish 
in their hospitality, and there are no limits to the trouble 
they will give themselves to serve a stranger. A special 
pontoon exercise was got up on my behalf at one place, 
and the artillery-practice put off at another. 

One of the most interesting visits I have paid here has 
been to the Bishop of Kraljevo. Servian bishops ace poorly 
paid and live simply, but they have immense influence in 
the country, and they appoint all the clergy in their 
dioceses. The Bishop of Kraljevo took part in a deputa- 
tion from Old Servia to the Berlin Congress and related 
to me many interesting incidents. Disraeli refused an 
audience, and referred the deputation to his secretaries, 
but Bismarck received it and delivered a disingenuous 
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speech, asserting that there was no need for dissatisfaction, 
as the provisions of the treaty were intended to be only 
temporary, and Austria would not occupy Bosnia and 
Herzegovina very long. The Bishop was the first person 
1 have met in Servia who expressed displeasure with 
England. He said that our Turcophil policy had done 
Servia a great deal of harm. The usual tone taken in 
Servia is that Mr. Gladstone was her friend and benefactor 
(in what way is not precisely specified), and that Mr. 
Gladstone is the mouthpiece of England! At one banquet 
some hothead actually proposed Mr. Gladstone’s health, 
intending a graceful compliment thereby. 

There is a sameness about Servian scenery, but I never 
tire of it. The soft blue hills, dotted with dark shrubs, 
the lovely Morava river with its fringe of feathery willow, 
the endless expanse of nodding maize, the bright white 
houses with their red-tiled roofs, are always a pleasure 
to gaze upon, The general impression is of simple 
beauty and homely happiness, such as | recollect nowhere 
else, except perhaps in Devonshire. I am very glad to 
have seen Servia now, for in another decade she will be 
terribly modernised. The quaint, ramshackle Turkish 
houses are being pulled down rapidly and are giving 
place to appallingly symmetrical villas, in the modern- 
ness of which the Servians take a painful pride. I 
must, however, do them this justice, that they view 
with reverence their old historical monuments and only 
restore when they are absolutely obliged to do so. The 
old churches still retain their old frescoes with the old 
marks of Turkish vandalism: here a gouged eye, there 
a bullet-mark, and there wholesale destruction and dese- 
eration. The churches are of Byzantine architecture, 
often very beautiful, with low doors, exquisite tracery, 
and superb rose windows. In nearly every church and 
monastery I have been shown rich crucifixes and testa- 
ments presented by the Russian Court. It is in this 
respect, and this respect only, that the Russians have been 
generous to Servia. The Servians realise this, and I am 
constantly being told on every hand by representatives of 
every class how bitterly they resent the action of Russia 
after the Turkish war, and particularly the provisions of 
the Treaty of San Stefano. In every Servian breast is 
deeply lodged a fervent aspiration for the restoration of 
the old Servian Empire, and a determination to accept no 
compromise and cede nothing either in Macedonia, Old 
Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina or Hungary. 

Party feeling runs high in Servia. The excellent editor 
of the Videlo, who has accompanied me during this week, 
makes a great favour of staying at a Liberal hotel, even 
when, as here, it is the only decent one in the town. 
Whenever he meets a Progressist he is received with open 
arms and I chaff him about his formula of introduction. 
‘ This,’ he says, ‘is one of my most intimate friends’ ; then 
he proceeds to enumerate the intimate friend's qualifica- 
tions in detail until he comes to the climax, ‘ et aussi 
Progressiste !’ Now I generally stop him in the middle of 
his enumeration by asking ‘e/ aussi?’ and he replies 
‘naturellement’ with great delight. The trouble he and 
my former cicerone, M. Jovanovitch, have taken to show 
me Servia baflles description. They have given up much 
of their time and spared no pains, and the thoroughness 
with which I have been enabled to explore this charming 
country is entirely due to their great kindness. In every 
town, and district too, the Natchalnik and Kmet have been 
indefatigable in personally conducting me. In no other 
country would such a thing be possible, but few other 
peoples have so much reason to be proud of their country, 
for after all Servia was only liberated yesterday and her 
progress and prosperity are entirely due to her own 
efforts, Haro_p GaveEriGan, 
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STAGE WEAPONS 


DDISON, in one of his most brilliant papers in The 


Spectator, dwelt at some length on what he 
called the absurdity of mixing realities with fictitious 
representations of the theatres—his very just resent- 
ment against the conjoining of incongruities was excited 
by the introduction upon the stage in some piece then 
current of a flock of living sheep. He dwelt upon 
the matter at some length and delivered himself of an 
opinion with which I most cordially agree. The gist of his 
remarks was, that to mix reality with fable was a most 
obvious incongruity since by introducing the real you cannot 
but spoil the ideal. This was nearly a century before the 
introduction of real Hansom cabs, real street lights, real 
everything. Probably had Addison lived to see such excess 
of reality and to write his opinion of it he might have been 
voted an old proser. Nevertheless, Addison was not only 
a gentleman and a scholar, but also a man and a critic of 
the, keenest perception, and he saw what is the abso- 
lute truth, that the stupidity of mixing up reality with 
fiction in the theatre, is absolutely illogical, and as 
absolutely detestable. No particular harm, so far as one 
knows, has come physically from the folly of introducing 
real cabs, so-called real trains and the rest upon the 
stage. The so-called real trains may very likely have caused 
from time to timeasmall fire behind the foot-lights which was 
at once extinguished and of which the spectators knew 
nothing. That may have happened, probably has happened. 
A great manager once made a reply to an expert who 
spoke to him of the many things which had gone wrong on a 
certain occasion, the expert having referred to these omis- 
The critic added, ‘ But the 
audience never finds these things out.’ And the manager 
replied, ‘Thank heaven they don’t.’ All this is very well 
as far as fires and such things are concerned. There are 
fires of which the audience never knows anything and there 
are fires of which the audience does become aware. To 
take two instances: there was a fire when Mr. Santley was 
playing Papageno in the Magic Flute. He has told the 
story with but too much modesty in his Memoirs. What 
really happened was that there was a scare, that he inter- 
rupted his part for a moment to come right down to the 
footlights and to exclaim to the panic-stricken spectators, 
‘Sit still you d d fools.’ Upon which they did sit still, 
and the performance went on as if nothing had happened. 
On a yet more recent occasion, which will be fresh in 
the memory of many readers, a similar action was per- 
formed by a distinguished singer, who threw off his stage 
cloak at exactly the right moment to quench the flames 
which threatened to envelop the heroine of the opera. 

Again, there was an instance, comparatively little known, 
in which Charles Dickens displayed that extraordinary 
presence of mind wherein, whatever else may have been 
wanting in him, he was never deficient. He was playing 
with his company at the old Hanover Square rooms—the 
merest fire-trap that can be imagined; the back cloth or 
part of it caught fire, and, as the fire reports have it, was 
‘well alight.’ There was a natural disorder among the 
audience, which Dickens quelled by walking down to the 
footlights and saying: ‘ Ladies and gentlemen, pray sit 
still; there is no need for alarm.” While he said this, he 
was very well aware that there was every need for alarm 
and that, in fact, there might at any moment be a holocaust 
in which both the people on the stage and the people in 
front would be burnt up; but the fire was put, out and he 
stopped the panic. These things as I have said, do happen, 
have happened, will happen; they are very difficult to 
guard against. What is very easy to guard against, and 
what never is guarded against is the use, on the stage, of 
deadly weapons, I mean the use of sharp swords and 


sions and commissions. 
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daggers, and of carelessly loaded pistols. The two agegi. 
dents which have recently occurred, one of them unforty. 
nately a fatal one, point a lesson as to this. It seems that 
in the dagger accident, the actor who used the 
dagger had been asked by the property-man to bring q 
dagger of his own, in case the theatre should not haye 
a property dagger ready, that he did bring one which 
had not been blunted, and that the accident was due to 
a miscalculation of distance. Had the dagger beep 
blunted the accident might have happened in exactly the 
same way, but could not possibly have had a fatal result ; in 
fact the worst would have been a heavy bruise or a broken 
rib. As to the actual result one can but express the 
utmost regret for both the people concerned in it; yet it 
is astounding that actors will not take a Jesson by what 
has gone before from the careless use of unbated weapons, 
To take a few instances: Fechter pinked Jordan very 
severely one night in either Zhe Duke's Motto or Bel 
Demonio, and there were not wanting people who kindly 
suggested that the pinking might have been due to some. 
thing like that which Mr. Folair suggested in talking to 
Nicholas Nickleby. No one who knew Fechter was 
likely to attach any importance to such a suggestion, but 
the mere fact of its having been made gives another 
reason, and a very strong one, for actors using the utmost 
care in seeing that all steel weapons which they have to 
use ‘upon the stage should be most carefully blunted. The 
accident by which Mr. Charles Warner nearly lost his 
hand in a fight with knives or daggers will be fresh 
in the memory of all good playgoers, who will also 
remember the courage with which, in spite of the 
terrible gash, Mr. Warner insisted on finishing the 
part. As to firearms, the only safe and proper way in 
which they can be used for stage purposes is the way 
adopted by all well-trained conjurers, who invariably fire 
a long way over the head of the person at whom they 
appear toaim. There is no safety but in this, and in this, 
whatever accident may have happened, there is absolute 
safety. It is not often that so odd an accident_can have hap- 
pened as that'a heroine can be deliberately killed bya 
jealous lover who is on the stage and has to fire a gun, | 
made a story out of that, and found that at the very 
moment when I was writing it, the thing had actually 
happened in an opera company then playing in South 
America. That, as I say, cannot often happen, but I well 
remember seeing an old friend of mine once, a prominent 
member of a certain amateur company being badly hit bythe 
wad from a pistol fired at him on the stage. Although I 
was in one of the front rows of the stalls I could not actually 
hear what he said to Mr. - 
who fired the shot, but it was not very difficult to imagine 
it. But the thing is far more serious than this, it involves 
not only the chance of a very serious injury to the face, 
but also, especially in the case of steel weapons, a matter 
of life and death, and so much a matter of that, that every 
manager and every stage-manager in England should at 
once make most stringent rules against the use of sharp 
weapons ; and also against the use of pistols in any other 
way but that I have recommended, of always firing over 
the head of the person attacked. W, , Ff. 


—, a then well-known actor, 


THE THEATRES 


INCE we last gave attention to the London playhouses, 
four of them, which had been closed for a time, have 
re-opened—one, the Criterion, with what may be called a 
comedy-drama ; another, the Opera Comique, with a piece 
of the vaudeville type; a third, the Comedy, with 4 
three-Act farce which had been successfully tried at an 
afternoon performance; and a fourth, Terry’s, with yet 
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another farce, popular in London a few years ago under 
another title. Of these the most important dramatically 
is the play at the Criterion—A Blind Marriage—the pro- 
duction of a new writer, named, we believe, [rancis 
Francis. This may be Mr. Francis’s first effort as a play- 
wright, but in that fact lies the work’s only valid claim to 
absolute newness. In 4 Blind Marriage we have only a 
fresh handling of old material. A young English noble- 
man who has lost his sight through a gun-shot accident 
has it restored to him (through the medium of an American 
amateur oculist), only to discover that the woman whom 
he has married since the accident is one whom a friend 
has described as having been his mistress in America. 
Of course we know that the friend has lied, that 
the lady is as pure as snow, and that her innocence 
will be established by the aforesaid oculist, who is the 
good genius of the piece. This, in truth, is the 
main detect of A Blind Marriage—that it is constructed 
on principles so ‘childlike and bland’ that, before we 
have got far into the first of the four Acts, we know pre- 
cisely what is coming and when and how it will come. 
Naturally this detracts from the magnetic power of the play, 
which, consequently, depends for its success mainly upon 
the manner in which it is represented, and especially upon 
the fashion in which a couple of comic twins are enacted 
by Mr. H. V. Esmond and Mr. Arnold Lucy. These 
twins, though differing greatly in character, are so loyal to 
each other, that they propose simultaneously and in each 
other’s presence to the young lady with whom they are 
both in love. ‘The scene in which they ‘ approach ’ her is, 
though farcical, genuinely amusing. Mr. Herbert Waring 
is the blind nobleman, Mr. Charles Fulton his false friend, 
Miss Kate Rorke his injured wife, and Mr. Herbert 
Standing the genial deus ex machina, who is rewarded with 
the hand of a charming English damsel in the person of 
Miss Eva Moore. All these players (to whom may be 
added Miss Carlotta Addison as the damsel’s mother) are 
excellent in their several ways, doing all possible justice 
to their rd/es. The total result is a representation which 
can be thoroughly enjoyed by those who do not ask for 
complete originality in plays and are not too exigent in 
the matter of dramatic exposition. 

When Vhe Mummy was brought out, on trial, at the 
Comedy, it was safe to prophesy that it would be seen 
again. It was based on an ancient notion, and the 
imbroglio had no particular ingenuity; the central idea 
was, however, effective, and the treatment accorded to it, 
if conventional, was satisfying at least to the majority. 
The upshot is that Zhe Mummy has returned to the 
Comedy, where it now occupies the evening bill. It is 
lineally descended from Pygmalion and Galatea and Niobe 
All Smiles, without having the pointed wit of the one or 
the broad humour of the other. It has been somewhat 
altered since the first production, and has not been im- 
proved by the changes made. The ‘fun’ has become in 
some places even more obvious and more common than 
before. Indeed, but for the fact thatit has been found 
possible to re-engage Mr. Lionel Brough and Miss Annie 
Goward for the parts of the vivified Egyptian and the 
coloured maid-servant, the revival of Messrs. Day and 
Reed’s farce might have been attended, after all, by 
danger. As it is, Mr. Brough’s demure drollery and 
Miss Goward’s frank low-comedy not only save the piece 
but render it tolerable throughout. None of the other 
players can be said to distinguish themselves, the present 
cast not being so strong (as a whole) as that by which the 
farce was originally presented. 

My Artful Valet, now the attraction at Terry’s, is Mr. 
James Mortimer’s Gloriana re-christened. Since it was 
seen at the Globe Theatre it has not, so far as one can 
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detect, been retouched in any way. It remains what it 
always was—a bit of boisterous extravagance, conveyed, 
avowedly and very neatly, from the French. The founda- 
tion and main features of the plot are as old as Marivaux 
and quite as mirth-provoking as they ever were. One 
would have thought that the comicalities arising from the 
exchange by a man and his servant of clothes and position 
would by this time have palled upon the minds of playgoers. 
But, as a matter of fact, they remain as laughter-moving as 
before. This, in the case of My Artful Valet, is largely owing 
to the general briskness of the performance and, in par- 
ticular, to the quaint individuality assigned by Mr. J. A. 
Welch to the title-character. Mr. Welch, it is clear, is one 
of the coming comedians. His stage personality is pleasing 
and he has a method as distinctive as it is finished. In 
the one-Act farce which precedes My Artful Valet nightly, 
and which the judicious playgoer will not miss, he displays 
considerable capacity as a character-actor, with a Robsonian 
sway over the sources of tears and laughter. In My Artful 
Valet Mr. Welch has the assistance of Mr. J. G. Grahame, 
Mr. Alfred Maltby, Mr. Ivan Watsoa and Miss Lydia 
Cowell, whose personations of the stage ‘slavey’ are 
always characteristic and entertaining. 

Not much need be said concerning the ‘original racing 
comedy with music’ which holds the boards at the Opera 
Comique. Newmarket, as it is broadly but not very intelli- 
gibly called, is a sort of condensed melodrama of the 
Drury Lane genre, with prominence given to the ‘ comic’ 
scenes, and a number of songs, choruses, and dances 
introduced at convenient intervals. There is not, one may 
safely say, an incident, a character, a line, in the concoction 
which has not done duty somewhere before now. The 
impecunious peer whose financial future depends upon the 
outcome of a race, the jockey who consents to ‘pull’ his 
horse for a consideration, the high-born maiden who is 
desirous to bestow both herself and her fortune upon the 
peer, the blunt and honest trainer, the trainer’s dashing 
and vivacious daughter—are they not all old friends? 
This would not matter so much if the piece were con- 
cisely put together, if the dialogue were always bright, 
if the musical illustrations were invariably sprightly, if 
the cast were appropriately strong. But, unhappily, those 
conditions do not, in this instance, completely obtain. 
Some of the vocal numbers are deservedly successful, and 
one or two dances are ingenious; but the talk is jejune 
as well as redundant, the multiplicity of the persone 
is bewildering, the whole piece needs compression, 
and, though much cleverness is shown by Mr. Willie 
Edouin, his little daughter May, Miss Sadie Jerome, and 
a few performers less well known, it cannot be said that 
the interpretation accorded to the work is adequate. 


THE LITERARY LOOKER-ON 


PPNHE appointment just conferred upon Professor Edward 

Dowden is a well-deserved recognition of much 
talent and good work. Though some of us regard the 
Professor’s Life of Shelley as too largely suffused with 
couleur de rose, most of us, I suppose, recognise Dr. Dowden 
as one of the most able of our literary critics and not the 
least pleasing of our minor bards. ‘Though not brilliant 
either inthought or in style, Dr. Dowden as a critic is 
eminently suggestive and as a writer is distinctive in 
manner. ‘Though he has published three volumes of literary 
studies, his book on Shakespeare's Mind and Art still remains 
his most valuable performance ; it is the most fruitful book 
of the kind that the present generation has produced. 
In addition to the biography of Shelley Dr. Dowden has 
given us a little memoir of Southey, whose poems and 
correspondence he has likewise edited. Excellent indeed, 
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has always been what we may call his journey-work. 
He has edited the sonnets of Shakespeare, the Lyrical 
Ballads, the poems of Wordsworth, the poems of Shelley, 
and the correspondence of Sir Henry Taylor. ‘The 
countenance he gave to a volume of Zales From Sir 
Walter Scott is perhaps to be regretted; he should have 
resented the boiling down of the great romances. 

A Life of Shirley Brooks is the latest of the adventures 
in biography. The question is, is it demanded? Was 
Brooks’s literary out-put of a kind or a measure call for 
elaborate chronicling ? I am myself one of the keenest of 
his admirers. I am never tired of recommending young 
people to read his clever novels—-Aspen Court, The Silver 
Cord, The Gordian Knot, and Sooner or Later. His Poems 
of Wit andHumour, all contributed to Punch, are among the 
best things of the sort, and ought to be better known and 
more highly esteemed than they are. No journalist, perhaps, 
ever wielded a more thoroughly pleasant style—the style 
of a gentleman and ascholar. The ‘ Hssence of Parliament’ 
which he wrote for Punch has never been equalled for 
felicity of literary allusion; and his old column in the 
Illustrated London News—‘ Nothing in the Papers ’—was in 
a high degree vivacious and diverting. ‘The only depart- 
ment in which his work is of no account is the dramatic ; 
not one of his stage pieces—Anylhing for a Change, The 
Creole, The Wigwam, and so forth—can be said to have 
survived him. He probably penned a good many bright 
and amusing letters; if a suflicient number of these can be 
recovered and printed, the biography should at least be 
readable. 

Mr. George Redway is about to issue a Concise Dictionary 
of English Literature, Biographical and Bibliographical. | 
shall be curious to note in what respects the work differs 
from Allibone’s colossal Dictionary on the same subject and 
from the Dictionary of English Literature published by 
Messrs. Cassell. Allibone, of course, is beyond the reach 
of all but the most capacious purse, besides being very big 
and unwieldy. Messrs. Cassell, too, have not kept their 
Dictionary up to date, and, to that extent, a new work may 
be acceptable. But, as I say, we shall see. The author 
of Mr. Redway’s Dictionary is, I believe, an official of the 
British Museum Library, where there are obvious facilities 
for the compilation of a book of reference. 

I am told that the Poems of Louisa Shore, to which | 
drew attention last week as about to be issued by Mr. 
Lane, will consist almost wholly of new matter, discovered 
among the papers of the authoress, who died last year. 
Only one of the former volumes to which she contributed 
will be drawn upon, and that only to a very slight extent. 
The Poems will be prefaced by a critical estimate by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, and by a memoir of Miss Shore from 
the pen of her sister, Miss Arabella Shore, who will be 
remembered as one of the first to write appreciatively of 
the genius of George Meredith (see the British Quarterly 
for April 1879). 

The Songs of Travel and other Verses, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, which Messrs, Chatto and Windus will shortly 
publish, are forty-four in number, and twelve of them saw 
the light originally in various magazines and periodicals, 
the Scots Observer among the number. The other thirty- 
two first appeared in print in that volume of the 
‘Edinburgh Edition’ of Stevenson’s Works which is 
devoted to his poems. The Songs of T’ravel will now range 
with the Child’s Garden of Verses, the Ballads, and 
Undernoods. 

Mrs. George Linneus Banks may be congratulated on 
the vitality of her novel, The Manchester Man, of which 
there is soon to be a sort of édition de luxe. It first came 
out, in the then orthodox three-volume form, just twenty 
years ago; there was a re-issue of it in the following year, 
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and a fourth edition in 1881. Mrs. Banks was fortunate 
in her subject, which she understood, and in her title 
which is taking ; and now it really seems as if The Man. 
chester Man were to become a kind of classic. And, 
talking of classics, one is reminded of the promised edition 
with pictorial illustrations, of The Three Musketeers, Of 
that masterpiece in story-telling how many English 
versions there have been! There was one by W, Barrow, 
and another by W. Robson, and a third by J. T. Sinnett, 
and a fourth (only a few years old, I think) by H, [, 
Williams : and those—need I say ?—are by no means all or 
nearly all. 

I have referred above to Dr. Dowden’s edition of Shake- 
speare’s Sonnets. This came out originally quite fifteen 
years ago. Separate editions of the Sonnets are not go 
very numerous, and it is not surprising, therefore, to note 
that a new one will soon be forthcoming from Messrs. Dent, 
Usually the Sonnets and the Songs are made to go to- 
gether. Mr. F. T. Palgrave, I remember, brought out a 
pretty little volume thus composed; but that was long 
ago. The Sonnets and Songs are in the Golden ‘Treasury 
Series. I suppose that the most elaborate volume devoted 
to the Sonnets was that of Mr. Tyler (text with notes) 
issued six years ago; the most sumptuous, I take it, was 
that ‘ decorated’ by Mr. Treglown and published last year, 

A poem by Mr. Frederick Greenwood—that is the 
bonne bouche which Blackwood offers to its patrons in its 
September issue. Mr. Greenwood has yet to be recognised 
as a poet. I doubt if he is popularly recognised as a 
writer of prose fiction. The public memory is so short, 
and Margaret Denzil’s History dates back as far as 1804— 
before most of the literary law-givers of to-day were born, 
Nay, Mr. Greenwood published a story—7'he Path of Roses 
—so long ago as 1859, a year which is positively lost in the 
mists of antiquity. 

Now, if Mr. Greenwood were but as fertile a verse- 
writer as the Rev. H. D. Rawnsley !—the Rev. Hardwicke 
Drummond Rawnsiey, to give the bard his full name. 
Apparently there is no topic of the day on which Mr. 
Rawnsley will not rhyme you at a moment’s notice. He is 
a species of amateur, honorary, laureate. His latest 
subject (up to the time of writing) was the Dowager 
Lady Tennyson; the medium chosen that of the too- 
ready sonnet. Mr. Rawnsley has facility in writing in that 
form; one remembers his Book of Bristol Sonnets, his 
Sonnets at the English Lakes, his Sonnets round the Coast, and 
what not. 

The late Mary Abigail Dodge (‘Gail Hamilton’) was, I 
should say, but little known on this side of the Atlantic. 
Her Divine Guidance (a memorial of A. W. Dodge) was 
circulated over here fifteen years ago, but that is about all. 
She must not be confused with Mary Mapes Dodge, many 
of whose books have been reprinted in England, and are 
very popular with the young. 


REVIEWS 
A BUDGET OF GOSSIP 


Personal Characteristics from French History. By Baron 
FERDINAND ROTHSCHILD, M.P. London: Macmillan. 


There are many recipes for making a book and Baron 
Ferdinand Rothschild’s has, at all events, the merit of simplicity. 
In the first place he takes more or less at random rather over 4 
hundred well-known characters in French history, ranging in 
date from Hugues Capet to the Abbé Sityes. He then collects 
such anecdotes of their sayings and repartees as he has been 
able to find, pads them out with ingenuous little character- 
sketches on the model of Mrs. Markham or ‘ Little Arthur, 
throws in a few general remarks and pieces of miscellaneous 
historical information, and the thing is done. With the assist 
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ance of nice large type and wide margins he has thus produced 
quite a respectable volume of two hundred and fifty odd pages, 
which with its charming illustrations and irreproachable get-up 
would be an adornment to any drawing-room table in the 
country. The process is delightfully simple—it requires no 
originality, no thought, no particular research. A fair amount 
of historical reading and a sufficiency of leisure are all that is 
necessary, and, as books go, the result is, after all, very 
passable. ‘To regard it as a serious contribution to history 
would of course, be absurd, and it is a pity that the author 
should have attempted to represent it as such by giving it so 
ambitious a title. Even to describe it as an endeavour ‘to 
present, chiefly through the medium of these spoken replies, 
an idea, however superficial, of some of the salient charac- 
teristics of certain actors in the drama of French history’ is to 
claim for it a more dignified function than it can well fulfil. 
But as a budget of anecdotes, old and new, it is readable 
enough and not unentertaining, and it is illustrated with a very 
interesting series of historical portraits. The beautiful repro- 
duction of Boucher’s Madame de Pompadour would in itself 
go far to excuse even a flimsier book. 

Of the period preceding the reign of Louis XIII. Baron 
Ferdinand finds but few sayings to record, and these are 
more remarkable for the excellence of their moral sentiments 
than for their wit. Whatever the practice of the early French 
monarchs may have been, their precepts were unexceptionable. 
‘Remember, my son,’ said Louis VI. on his deathbed, ‘and 
keep it always before your mind, that the authority of the king 
is a responsibility, for which you will have to give an account 
on your death.’ ‘Kings are happy only in having the power 
todo good.’ Charles VI.’s reprimand to a flattering courtier 
is couched in the same lofty vain of platitude, which Jean II. 
also seems to fhave been cultivating when he announced his 
voluntary return to English captivity with the declaration : ‘ If 
good faith is to be banished from the earth it must find a home 
in the breasts of kings.’ Louis XII.’s remark: ‘A good king 
isa stingy king, and I prefer to be sneered at by my courtiers 
for my parsimony than to oppress the people,’ is in much the 
same style, but his last words to his wife: ‘ Mignonne, I offer 
you my death as a New Year's gift,’ show a lighter and more 
graceful touch. Francis I. was greater as a king than as a 
talker, though he is said to have enriched the French 
language with his not, after all, very wonderful phrase, ‘ Tout 
est perdu fors l’honneur’; and the sayings recorded of 
Henri IV. are chiefly remarkable for their ingenuous good 
humour and equally ingenuous rudeness. It is not till the 
reign of Louis XIII. that anything like real wit begins to 
make its appearance. Cardinal Richelieu’s explanation to his 
puzzled confessor that as many masses are required to deliver 
a soul from purgatory ‘as snowballs to light a stove’ is charac- 
teristic of his Red Eminence, and at the same time marks the 
commencement of a new era. Under Louis XIV. phrase- 
making had already become a fine art, though that august 
monarch cannot himself be considered a very brilliant ex- 
ponent of it. When a young fop said in his hearing that 
quite a large book could be written on the subjects of which 
a certain venerable courtier was ignorant we should have 
expected something better from him than the disappointingly 
Obvious retort: ‘And a very small one could be written on 
those of which you know anything.’ With compliments he was 
rather more successful, though his style seems somewhat 
ponderous to modern taste. The great Condé was once 
suffering from ‘gout, and finding some difficulty in getting up 
the grand staircase, apologised for keeping him waiting. ‘Do 
not hurry, cousin Condé¢,’ said the king; ‘when one is 
weighted with laurels as you are, one could not proceed any 
faster.’ This is a fair specimen of the best seventeenth-century 
complimentary manner. It is a grand manner, no doubt, but 
it cannot be called subtle. Subtlety, however, is a quality that 
even in the eighteenth century, when the art of conversation is 
commonly supposed to have been carried to its highest perfection, 
is somewhat to seek. The superficial polish and brilliancy of 
Louis XV.’s Court have become a sort of article of faith which 
it would be heresy to doubt, but in such fragments of its con- 
versation as Baron Ferdinand has collected—and it is a fairly 
characteristic collection—there is uncommonly little evidence 
of these qualities. They said smart things certainly, these 
courtly wits, but what often strikes one in these repartees, even 
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more than their smartness, is their astounding rudeness. Sophie 
Barbould was supposed to be one of the wittiest women of her 
day. A pretty but stupid lady once complained to her of being 
beset by a host of admirers. ‘Oh,’ said Sophie, ‘ it is easy for 
you to get rid of them. You need only talk.’ This may be 
smart, though the wit is scarcely of a superlative order ; but 
what sort of a society could it have been in which such a style 
of retort was tolerated! We may have lost in brilliancy in 
these latter days, though that remains to be proved, but there 
can be no doubt we have gained in politeness. 

Yet there was an airy unaffected cynicism about the conver- 
sation of Louis XV.’s Court which has since disappeared and 
which undoubtedly has a certain charm. A good illustration 
of it is the remark the Duc de Richelieu made to his wife when 
he happened one day to find her in a compromising situation. 
‘Fancy madam,’ ‘he calmly said, “how awkward you would 
have felt had any one else but myself come into the room ;’ 
which is very pleasing. Good too are the excuses Madame 
D’Esbarbés made to the king when he reproached her for her 
infidelities to him, of which the last was that the lover in ques- 
tion was ‘so devoted to Your Majesty.’ In the anecdotes of 
the succeeding reign this particular note is no longer dis- 
cernible. Louis XVI. wasa serious king who had little wit 
himself or appreciation of it in others. The times were 
serious too, and the art of conversation seems to have steadily 
declined till it revived again after the Revolution in the salons 
of the first Empire. But this is beyond the limits that Baron 
Ferdinand has set himself. He brings his book to a conclusion 
with a story of the Directoire. Barras was talking to Talma 
at a reception and pointing to a young officer, who was leaving 
the room, asked him who it was. ‘I only know, said Talma; 
‘that heis called Bonaparte and has commanded the armies of 
the Convention.’ ‘Well,’ added Barras, ‘you ;have just seen 
the new General-in-Chief of the Army which is to proceed to 
Italy.’ Talma looked surprised, and Barras continued— Yes, 
he is a young man full of vigour and promise, and great things 
are expected of him.’ 


BOHEMIA, A NATION 
Bohemia, By C. E. MAurRIceE. London: Unwin. 


Mr. Maurice is very angry with some Frenchman of the 
fifteenth century who thought the gipsies were representatives 
of the Bohemian nation, and has thereby imposed upon a 
gallant and suffering race an indelible association with laxity 
of principle and a carelessness as to the appearances of life 
which the word ‘ Bohemian’ always carries with it. But after 
all there must be few people now who associate /a vie de 
Bohéme with the land that gave birth to Hus and Ziska and, if 
there be wide-spread ignorance of its history, it is an ignorance 
which prevails also regarding other nationalities which are not 
now playing an important part in European politics. Neverthe- 
less, we welcome this book as a useful manual on the subject, 
and, if it teaches us nothing else, it serves to indicate that 
England is not the only State that has had an Ireland to deal 
with and has failed to conciliate the public opinion of a people 
alien in race and language to herself, over whom circumstances 
of irresistible necessity have called her to rule. 

It was said by that shrewd observer of men and things, the 
late Walter Bagehot, that some characters were not made for 
history, and the same remark may be applied to some nations, 
they seem to have no ‘ manifest destiny,’ they are born to be 
unhappy, objects of pity when brought into hopeless conflict 
with the unyielding decrees of destiny. They are overshadowed 
by stronger and, perhaps, less worthy neighbours, and often 
work their own undoing by the very qualities for which we 
should be ready to give them the most credit. The Bohemian 
seems to us to be one of such nationalities, yet it possesses one 
great gift, the power of endurance and an invincible national 
sentiment, which is 1s strong now as in the days of George ot 
Podebrad. Any one who has travelled in Bohemia outside of 
the great towns will admit that to be suspected of German 
nationality will perhaps close all inn doors against him while 
the warmest hospitality awaits him so soon as the impeachment 
is proved to be not true in his case. This enduring resentment 
against the persistent attempts made to Germanise them is the 
strongest feature in Bohemian character to-day, and points to 
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the probability that Czech nationality will outlive the Hapsburg 
rule and may, on some future day, enroll itself with other 
Slavonic races*in some great confederation that will shake 
Europe. 

The Bohemian people of themselves never seem to have 
shown the capacities of a ruling race ; heroes and martyrs they 
have produced in plenty, but in the qualities which are neces- 
sary for dominating and directing other peoples they have 
shown themselves always deficient, and, in fact, they have never 
had any great capacity for ordering their own affairs with 
conspicuous wisdom. The earliest ideal of the Bohemian race 
seems to have been, as Mr. Maurice says, strangely at variance 
with those of the nations round them, a peaceable national life, 
not foreign conquest, was what they aimed at, and the chiefs 
who did most to realise their ever-enduring wish for national 
independence have often suffered in popular opinion from the 
very qualities which elsewhere might have made them respected. 
Yet with all this longing for peace and quiet, which the earliest 
records of the nation present (whether these be really of the 
antiquity claimed for them or no matters little from this point 
of view, as there is no doubt that they embody enduring national 
views), there are few populations whose annals are more blood- 
stained, where ‘religious differences raged more fiercely and 
where faction fighting has made the course of history more 
obscure.’ 

Struggles for religious and political freedom often accom- 
pany one another, and in Bohemia, as elsewhere, we find the 
two inextricably mingled. They were so in our own country 
in the seventeenth century. Mr. Maurice attempts to draw a 
parallel between the two cases, but he has afterwards to point 
out the great differences which exist between them. The 
differences are indeed so great that the comparison is hardly 
worth making except in the one main point that we have 
already touched upon, while the results may be put down to the 
fact that the endeavour to maintain national independence in 
the one country fell into the hands of wild fanatics like the 
Taborites, while in the other it ended in a reasonable com- 
promise, having fallen into the hands of men of business and 
common sense who detested disorder. The desire for national 
independence, admirable as it is, has often in Bohemia 
been exhibited in very unpractical ways, and has reacted 
against a successful maintenance of religious independ- 
ence at the same time. Thus we find in the sixteenth 
century the Brothers, afterwards and still known in this country 
as the Moravians, refused to identify themselves with the 
Waldenses, with whom they had much in common, and pre- 
ferred to be spoken of and known as the remnant of the 
Taborites, with whose extravagances they had hardly anything 
incommon. This is the kind of impracticableness which is 
always showing itself in Bohemian history and to which we 
think may in great part be attributed the failure of the Czechs 
to establish either political or religious independence. The 
existence of these faults, which have forbidden them to attain 
political success, only makes the history of Bohemia and its 
people the more pathetic and interesting, and the great revival 
which the present century has seen both in literature and 
patriotic feeling shows that the fervour of national zeal is so far 
from being exhausted that it is burning more brightly than 
ever. We regret that Mr. Maurice has not compressed his 
earlier materials a little more and given us some of the later 
annals of the country. The insurrection of 1848, though 
unsuccessful, was a clear indication of national feeling, and the 
present resentment against the German influences which 
surround them is the outcome of the persistent attempts which 
have been made since then to eradicate the Bohemian national 
tongue and to substitute German for it. So much of the 
early history Mr. Maurice has told us is nothing but a dreary 
record of faction fights that we would gladly have sacrificed a 
few of them for a record of more recent struggles. On one 
occasion our own nation came conspicuously in contact with 
Bohemia. In the unfortunate episode which heralded the out- 
break of the Thirty Years War the Lady Elizabeth, daughter 
of James I. and wife of the luckless Elector Palatine, through 
whom our Royal Family trace their descent from Egbert, was 
certainly the moving spirit. She was the inspirer of a most 
miserable catastrophe, but if her advice at its inception was 
bad, her conduct throughout was heroic, and when she is com- 
pared with her husband, the ‘winter-king, cuts but a poor 
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figure. Yet even this lion-hearted princess was unpopular jn 
Bohemia because of her English dress and ways. This is only 
another instance, and a strong one, of that intense and almost 
ferocious feeling which has made the strength and the weak. 
ness of the Bohemian nationality. No people which has 
produced men like Ziska and Hus can be other than jp. 
teresting, but a Luther or a Cromwell stands on a different level, 
to which hitherto the Czech, in spite of his heroism, has never 
quite attained. 


MARLBOROUGH HOUSE 


Marlborough House and tts Occupants. By ARTHUR H, 
BEAVAN. London: White. 


We have heard a good deal lately about Marlborough House, 
and many people will be glad of the information Mr. Beavan 
offers his readers. The history of the Prince of Wales’s London 
residence is not without interest, but Mr. Beavan touches very 
lightly upon it. If we want to know what that particular corner 
of Pall Mall was like when Queen Anne gave the great duke a 
lease of it, we need not goto Mr. Beavan. He does little but 
mention the subject, and gives us ‘a glance at Pall Mall and a 
vision of its dim past,’ as he says, forgetting that there is pro- 
bably no part of London which has so little that is dim in its 
past. At the end of the book portions of a chapter are devoted 
to the first Duke and Duchess and their life here. They con- 
tain several errors, hardly worth mentioning except as examples 
of the carelessness which pervades the whole book. The best 
chapter, and the only one in which we can find anything like 
original research, is numbered xiii. Init Sir Christopher Wren 
is named, but there is nothing about the reasons which induced 
the duchess to discard him and employ Vanbrugh to design 
Blenheim. Even in this chapter mistakes are numerous, and 
at least one of them, as it occurs more than once, should be 
corrected. Mr. Beavan employs some space in refuting the mis- 
takes of a late antiquary, whose work no one else thinks of 
taking seriously. ‘At the touch of Holbein, St. James’s Palace 
sprung into existence.’ It is easily demonstrated that Holbein 
had little or nothing to do with St. James’s Palace. If we string 
a few dates together this is nearly evident. Holbein left England 
after his first visit in 1528. He returned about the middle of 
1532 and entered the King’s service in 1538. In the meanwhile, 
in 1532 Henry had rebuilt the nunnery for a hunting-lodge, and 
in May 1536, Queen Anne (Boleyn) was beheaded. In January 
1539, Henry married another Anne (of Cleves), and Cromwell, 
who had brought about the match, prepared the hunting-lodge 
of St. James’s for the reception of the bride, placing her initial 
and that of her husband in several parts of the house. This 
must have been in 1538, when Holbein had not been a year, 
perhaps not a month, in Henry’s employ, and was busy with 
the great portrait group in the palace of Whitehall. To say. 
therefore, as Mr. Beavan does, that Holbein designed St. 
James’s, is to beg a question which is only so far set at rest as 
to make it exceedingly unlikely he used his magic ‘ touch’ any- 
where. 

The history of Marlborough House begins with 1708. In 
August of that year Queen Anne granted to the hero of Blen 
heim a fifty years’ lease of the ground then partly occupied by 
the remains of the friary founded by Katharine of Braganza 
In 1709 the duchess laid the foundation stone, still visible, but 
within the house, since the modern additions. The duke 
brought tiles, mirrors, bricks and other necessary things over 
with him for the new building. By a fresh lease two acres of 
garden were added to the little estate, and in 1711 the house 
was ready for occupation. Mr. Beavan quotes an idle tale 
from the late Precentor Walcott, whom he calls ‘a certain 
curate of St. James’s Piccadilly,’ to the effect that the cramped 
approach from Pall Mall was caused by Sir Robert Walpole’s 
having quarrelled with the duchess. Mr. Beavan easily shows 
that Walcott, who was not noted for accuracy anywhere, 
stumbled very badly here. A plan, dated in 1744, exists at 
Blenheim and shows that shortly before her death, which took 
place in the same year,a scheme for buying four ‘ narrow 
houses’ in Pall Mall was on foot and had been sanctioned by 
the great Minister. It is true that Walpole prevented the 
duchess from obtaining leave to drive through St. James’ 
Park to her house, a privilege she had enjoyed under Queen 
Anne. ‘If the duchess’s intention had been carried out, the 
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approach from Pall Mall would now extend from Marlborough 
Gate to about the extreme end of the Guard’s Club House. 
The residue of the crown lease was left by the duchess to 
her husband’s successor in the title and was renewed at 
intervals until 1835. The Vernon bequest and various 
‘South Kensington’ properties were exhibited in the house in 
the early fifties. Considerable additions were made after a 
fre in 1865, and also in 1874 and 1885. ‘In plan,’ says Mr. 
Beavan, ‘Marlborough House is almost a square, with the 
saloon in the centre.’ State apartments occupy the whole of 
the ground floor. The private rooms are on the first floor, and 
the second is or was appropriated to the princesses.’ ‘It may 
be stated for the benefit of those who love exactitude,’ adds 
Mr. Beavan, ‘that the ground covered by Marlborough House 
and garden, including its approaches, is nearly 4{ acres.’ It may 
be mentioned that the assessment to St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields 
is £4439, and that ‘the amount payable yearly by His Royal 
Highness is the respectable sum of £1331.’ 

Portion of a chapter is devoted to the Duke of Wellington’s 
fyneral car, which for some years was exhibited in the court- 
yard. Mr, Beavan tells us nothing about the designers, fore- 
most of whom was Alfred Stevens, who subsequently designed 
the Duke’s monument in St. Paul’s. Mr. Beavan’s book reads, 
with the exception of the one historical and topographical 
chapter from which we have quoted, very like a series of 
extracts from one of those penny journals which profess to tell 
us all about the lives of princes and princesses from the butler’s 
pantry point of view. Several pages are devoted to Queen 
Adelaide’s dinner parties, and we have some personal recollec- 
tions of Lady Louisa Tighe, who is also called ‘Lady Tighe.’ 
A paragraph in parenthesis tells us that the Duke of Wellington 
‘was always ‘supposed to be somewhat below the ordinary 
height of man.’ Mr. Beavan corrects this popular error in a 
characteristic passage. ‘A suit of clothes wornby the Duke of 
Wellington, was tried on by the present Duke’s butler, a man of 
medium stature, and proved too big for him.’ Two hundred out 
of 312 pages are filled with this kind of gossip, the Prince of 
Wales being the hero of most of Mr. Beavan’s anecdotes. They 
are conveyed in the modern English dear to such publication 
generally, and many sentences cannot be parsed. At the very 
outset we have a gate porter who ‘once within, issues from 
a curious little lodge,’ where, apparently, Mr. Beavan does 
not mean the gate porter but a visitor. One very curious 
example is where we read that ‘after being entertained by the 
Duke of Newcastle, the domestics pressed forward as usual for 
their fees.’ There is a good deal about the servants of the 
Prince of Wales, their number and titles; but they do not 
seem, except in one particular, to differ greatly from the servants 
in any great house. Wherever the Prince dines, at home or 
abroad, ‘his own servant accompanies him and attends exclu- 
sively to him throughout the banquet.’ What happens when a 
dinner only and not a banquet, is served Mr. Beavan does not 
tellus. He goes on: ‘a friend of mine was much struck by 
the rapt assiduity with which the late Duke of Clarence was 
waited upon by his servant, at a banquet.’ That phrase ‘ rapt 
assiduity’ should be remembered as worthy of Mr. Jeames de 
laPluche. In some places]a ‘collation’ takes the place of a 
banquet, and we have menus and other memorials of such 
occasions which Mr. Beavan has copied, we feel sure, with 
loving minuteness. A dozen or so of these bills of fare are in 
one chapter and others follow at intervals. Chapter xi. will be 
read with ‘rapt assiduity’ asit contains ‘Personal Charac- 
teristics and Anecdotes of the Prince and Princess of Wales,’ a 
thrilling subject, but one we shall not trust ourselves to pursue 
further. It need hardly be added that there is no index. 


ACROSS AN ULSTER BOG 
Across an Ulster Bog. By M. HAMILTON. Heinemann. 


This is a very powerful book. It deals with lives and 
loves and joys and sorrows of Irish peasants in an Ulster 
Village. The story is a tragic one. Ellen, the belle of the 
village, is ruined by an under-bred villain, the clergyman of 
the place, and in the end her brothers and their friends waylay 
the seducer on a lonely road. 

‘A dozen strong arms gripped him and drew him from his 
seat’ “What is it? What are you going to do, boys?” he 
said hoarsely. ‘ Settle with you for the girl you’ve ruined.” 
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Somebody said the words, and to Mr. Duffin they came like a 
shout through the silence, and repeated themselves again and 
again in his head: “ Settle with you for the girl you’ve ruined. 
Settle with you for the girl you’ve ruined.” A cold terror fell 
upon him; the sweat gathered on his forehead, and he shook 
from head to foot with mortal fear. “My God! are you going 
to murder me?” Then in a moment he was beneath a rain of 
blows. They fell upon his back, his shoulders, his head; the 
men were half drunken, and did not measure their strokes. 
He struggled hard at first, striking out into the darkess, fighting 
silently, with thick, gasping breaths, for his life. After a time 
he fell forward on his knees. He uttered no cry. There was 
no sound at all, except the heavy breathing of the men and the 
thud of their blows. All at once he slipped through their hands 
and fell on his head in the road. The blows ceased. There 
was a pause, while the men stood in the darkness with idle 
hands, suddenly sobered. “He's kilt entirely,” said Archie 
Kennedy, meaning that his beating had been a severe one. 
“I’m afeard it’s worse than that,” said Eccles hoarsely.’ 

This is powerful and quite good. The ‘meaning that his 
beating had been a severe one’ is the only blot. Without that, 
the touch of grim humour in the last two speeches is excellent, 
coming where it does. The men decide to drop the body into 
the bog, which will close over it and leave no trace. ‘I am 
going to let the bog swallow him as it has done many a better 
man,’ said the brother. 

‘A shudder went through the group ; to some this seemed the 
most cruel thing of all, but none of them liked to speak. They 
were dismayed by the darkness and the suddenness of it all, 
and obeyed Willy by instinct. Unwilling, but without putting 
their opposition into words or action, they took up the body 
and carried it off the road, down a path which led into the bog. 
They went slowly and carefully, picking their steps by the help 
of the lantern. Choose their path as they might, the feet of 
the men, carrying their heavy burden, sank above their ankles 
in the soft peat. ‘Easy now,” said Willy, “we'll lave him 
here.” They paused ; at their feet the lantern shone on a dark, 
still pool of water. “ Let him go,” said Willy. Eccles gave a 
quick cry: “I can’t! I can’t! it’s a wicked thing.” Willy 
turned on him. “You fool! You know what it means to us? 
It’s him or us. Let the body slip, Archie, and mind your own 
feet.” They lowered him slowly. Willy, who was foremost, 
stepped too near, and felt the ice-cold water creeping round 
his ankle. He started back with an exclamation of terror, and, 
his support being removed, the body fell into the water with a 
sudden splash. Wet drops flew into the men’s faces ; young 
Kennedy, shivering and sobbing, wiped his cheek feverishly 
again and again. In the light of the lantern the circles in the 
water grew gradually less distinct ; while they stood silently it 
closed, dark and quiet as ever. “ He’s there till the Judgment- 
day,” said Willy. ‘God forgive him.” ‘ And God forgive us,” 
said Archie Kennedy under his breath.’ 

These extracts will give an idea of the power of Mr. Hamilton, 
but space fails for quotation that shall do justice to the deli- 
cate humour, the quiet pathos and the clever characterisation of 
this excellent book. The episode of Mrs. Mary Ann Mawhinney, 
the old beggar-woman, who always went abroad followed by a 
troop of dogs, and died of grief when they were taken from her 
because she could not pay for their licences, is as good as any 
thing of the kind it has been our good fortune tomeet. Across 
an Ulster Bog is worthy of the author of A Se//-Denying 
Ordinance, and this in itself is high praise. 


FICTION 


1. Where the Atlantic meets the Land. By CALDWELL LEPSETT. 
Lane. 

. Dartmoor. By MAURICE H. HERVEY. Arrowsmith. 

. Mr. Magnus. Unwin. 

. The Girlat Birrells. By THOMAS HERVEY. Ward Lock. 

. El’s Daughter. By J. H. PEARCE. Heinemann. 

. A Historical Romance. By M. BODKIN, Q.C. Chapman. 

. Like Stars that Fall. By GEOFFREY MORTIMER. Dobell. 

. The Heretics Daughter. By MAUD WYETH W\YNDHAM., 
Tylston. 
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1. This somewhat long-drawn title covers a set of slight Irish 
sketches, many of which have distinct merit. Touches of quiet 
humour relieve here and there the grey of a somewhat labo 
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pathos. The first story is decidedly the best : here the pathos 
is not laboured but natural, quiet, and effective; and the cha- 
racter-study which ends the book is carefully wrought. We 
note one error of author or publisher: each page bears as 
heading not the name of the story running on that page but 
the name of the book itself. Thus, even if one wished to read 
any particular tale twice, one would not know where to look 
or it. But perhaps the object is to give the book an air of 
unity—to suggest to the casual glance that the book is in fact 
not a series of short sketches but a complete whole. If so— 
but we leave that to Mr. Lane’s conscience. 

2. In Dead Man's Court, of which a new edition has just 
been published, Mr. Hervey gave us a story which, whatever 
its faults, was full of exciting incidents, and was interesting 
from beginning to end. We, therefore, opened Dartmoor in 
the pleasant anticipation of having our blood curdled and our 
flesh made to creep. We were swiftly and surely disillusioned ; 
our blood flowed placidly in our veins, our flesh refused to 
creep for any inducement Dartmoor could offer. In sad and 
sober fact there is not a shiver or a thrill in the book from be- 
ginning to end. The only thing that enables us to bear up 
under this disappointment is the conviction, forced on us by 
internal evidence, that Dartmoor is an earlier work, wafted to 
the giddy heights of publication by the breath of the success 
achieved by Dead Man’s Court. If this be so, there is still a 
chance that Mr. Hervey’s next book will justify the expectations 
raised by his first. But if not, one must conclude with regret 
that he is on the down-grade. 

3. It is whispered that the figure of Mr. Magnus is drawn 
from that of Mr. Cecil Rhodes. If so, it is certainly a very poor 
likeness or a very unsuccessful caricature. We hesitate to 
believe that it is intended for a portrait of Mr. Rhodes. On 
the other hand, it is quite evident that ‘ Porters’ representS 
De Beers and against that company the author of Mr: 
Magnus brings a very serious indictment. Whatever we may 
think of the character-drawing in 1/r. Magnus, we cannot deny 
that the sketch of life under the company has life, movement 
and a terribly convincing realism. One feels the heat, one sees 
the dusty glare, one realises the hopeless slavery, the absence 
of all that refreshes the soul and makes life worth its price of 
labour. It is a dark and sordid picture, and the love affairs, 
meant to relieve its gloom, are merely an irritation to the reader. 
The only person who really pleases is Edward Weare. Mr, 
Magnus and Benjie Benoni (Barney Barnato *) interest, but they 
are not meant to charm. The life-sacrifice of Edward Weare 
and his death in the mine, shut off from all living creatures 
save the cat he has tried to save, are set forth with dramatic 
power and not a little real pathos. We recommend the book 
to all who take an interest in matters and manners South 
African. 

4. There is a certain tiresome quality about Australian cha- 
racter, Australian scenery, Australian manners, that sets its 
mark on almost every book into which they are allowed to 
And this quality can only be overcome or obliterated, 
hy th- hand of one who isa master of his art—Mr. Hornung 
for example. Now, Mr. Thomas Hervey is not a master of his 
art, and that is why, in spite of many good qualities, Ze Girl 
at Birrell’s will probably bore most English readers. Yet the 
book is a careful and doubtless faithful picture of life on an 
Australian station, and as such may possibly be welcome to 
colonial critics. The ‘ girl’ is finely drawn, and with another 
background would have ensured success to the book. But 
the trail of Australian dulness is over her too, and we are glad 
to reach the last page of the record of her fortunes. 

5. In Jaco Treloar Mr. Pearce proved abundantly his 
familiarity with Cornish scenery and Cornish character. In 
Eli's Daughter he draws again on this source of knowledge, 
and the result is a novel of fair average interest. Mr. Pearce 
only rises above the average in the courage with which he 
treats the character of his villain—a drunkard, who deceives 
his wife and kills her father. The relations of this man with 


intrude. 


his mistress are finely and delicately touched in, and the scene 
where she visits him in the prison hospital, bringing with her 
the child of their sin, is excellently treated. There is a rough 
pathos about the story that is not without charm, and //2’s 
Daughter as a whole is no contemptible performance, though 
we are unable to trace any distinct advance on Jaco Zreloar. 
6. Lord Byron once observed that there was no better subject 
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for the plot of a novel than the tragic story of Lord Edwarq 
Fitzgerald. Mr. Bodkin’s novel, however, does not quite fulf 
the statement, for, whereas the plot is very well contrived, the 
dialogue is hopeless, and moreover the book abounds in badly 
selected adjectives. Mr. Bodkin cannot write a paragraph 
without superlatives, and the lack of terseness in his style mars 
much of the excellence of his work. The character of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald is rendered in an interesting manner ; byt 
owing to the verbosity of the descriptive matter its strength js 
considerably diminished. A good deal more might have beep 
made of the hero’s wife, the celebrated Paméla. If a secong 
edition is called for we should strongly advise Mr. Bodkin to 
eliminate at least two-thirds of his adjectives: the novel would 
gain immensely in style, and above all, in power, by the process, 
Mr. Bodkin may take heart of grace. His novel is above the 
average, and is worth reading. It is very interesting, even if jt 
be rather lifeless. 

7. Strongly reminiscent of A Mummer's Wife, this book js 
at once more pure and less forcible. The main incidents of 
the story recall Mr. Moore’s fine novel. In both cases the 
pretty and charming heroine is tired of the commonplace 
husband and the tiresome shop. But whereas Mr. Moore 
compels our sympathy for his heroine by making love the 
power that draws her from her husband and her home, Mr, 
Mortimer only evokes in us dislike of the woman who leaves 
kind husband and helpless child because she longs to wear 
short skirts and show jher ankles on the music-hall stage, 
Lrtke Stars that Fall \acks the sordid realism that made 
A Mummer's Wife so convincing. It lacks also the little 
human touches for which we forgave Mr. George Moore all the 
faults of A Jummers Wife. The minor characters are all 
carefully and faithfully drawn, and the book is not without 
humour. We imagine that Mr. Mortimer could write a very good 
book if he should’ choose a subject which did not challenge 
comparison with another man’s masterpiece. The idea of the 
heroine’s attempted revenge on the lover who has deserted 
her is well conceived and well carried out, and the character 
of the lover himself is one of the best things in the book. 

8. One seems to hear faint echoes of the Minerva Press in 
reading Miss Wyndham’s curiously old-fashioned romance. 
Father Junipero is an ‘apostate jew’ (there seems to be some 
virtue in the little j), with red lips and greenish eye, who makes 
use of his priestly authority to get the beautiful heretic, Inez, into 
his power. She flies from the threatened convent in Spain, but 
he pursues her to Paris. He kidnaps and shuts her up ina 
solitary chéteau. <A picture of the Virgin falls forward as Inez 
is on her knees before it. A secret way is disclosed in the 
panelling, a staircase, a ruined chapel, and Inez makes good her 
flight and is received by the gracious nuns of a neighbouring 
convent. Restored to her friends, after brain fever which 
suspends her memory for a sufficient interval, she is united to 
an Englishman of rank, who, though ‘not as a rule susceptible 
to the fascinations of the fair sex,’ fell in love with her at the 
bull-fight where he first beheld her. The wicked Junipero, 
alias Vargas, dies jof his wounds after a street-fight in Paris, 
not without a hope afforded by the last ministrations of the 
Church ; and so is rounded off the gently harrowing story of a 
persecuted female and a bold, bad man. 


AN AMERICAN POLITICIAN 


John Sherman’s Recollecticns. London: 


Low. 


An Autobiography. 


Fame is not unnaturally kinder to the soldier than the poli- 
tician, and it is not to be wondered at if the name of Sherman 
recalls to most Englishmen the hero of the march through 
Georgia rather than the financier chiefly responsible for the 
resumption of specie payments in 1879. Comparisons, however, 
are particularly out of place when made between two remarkable 
men who happen to be brothers, and in criticising Senator 
Sherman’s autobiography we refer to his relationship to the 
General only for the purpose of emphasising the fact that he 
has deserved very well of his country. What financial diffi 
culties the United States may have to deal with in the neat 
future we need not consider at this moment. But there can be 
no doubt that the most anxious crises of this kind which the 
Republic has passed through up to the present, occurred when 
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the civil war reduced the party which was ultimately to prevail 
tothe verge of bankruptcy, and afterwards when, ¢empore Hayes, 
the theories of the greenbackers threatened to produce the 
same effect ; and on both occasions it was John Sherman who 
led his countrymen successfully out of the valley of the shadow 
of insolvency. When a man besides doing such work as this 
has sat in the American Senate for a longer time than any one 
ever did before, when he has been the leading Secretary of 
State for one presidential term, and has himself twice been 
nearly installed in the White House, it is obvious that his 
biography ought to be a most valuable addition to the historical 
literature of his country. 

Unfortunately Mr. Sherman’s autobiography is not likely to 
be avaluable addition to anything. It would be mere futility 
to suggest that this melancholy fact is caused by the inherent 
dulness of American politics generally. American politics are 
necessarily dull, partly because the issues with which they deal 
are almost always lacking in anything like dramatic interest, and 
partly because such issues as there may be, are overlaid with 
an almost impenetrable deposit of dismal intrigue, not to say 
corruption ; but to the writer who is enough master of his subject 
to overcome these. difficulties, the recent history of the United 
States offers a tempting and an almost virgin field. We are 
therefore compelled to attribute the author’s failure in the 
present case to a want of literary skill combined with an abso- 
lute inability to take a comprehensive view of any subject 
whatever, finance included. We learn from the preface that 
Mr. Sherman was in doubt whether to write an autobiography 
ora financial history of the United States. His publisher’s 
natural preference for the former operation settled the question, 
and the two monstrous volumes containing twelve hundred 
large pages printed on the heaviest possible paper, are the result. 
They contain letters full of constant repetitions, speeches by the 
author and others on every conceivable topic, ranging from 
speeches in Congress to replies to congratulatory addresses, and 
achronicle of events in which we get a far more complete 
account of the politics of nominating conventions in Ohio than 
we do of the policy of Abraham Lincoln or General Grant, with 
both of whom the writer was in close relation. 

As a description of the more stirring events which the writer 
has witnessed, or of the striking characters with whom he has 
associated, the work is a dismal failure. And we are forced to 
admit that after a close study of some of the chapters relating 
purely to finance a similar impression is left on our mind, 
The resumption of specie payments is necessarily a difficult 
matter to understand although a most important one. An 
English reader, at all events, may be excused for finding some 
of the technical questions involved puzzling at least, and with 
all respect we submit that some American readers may be in 
the same plight. We have no doubt that these matters were 
fairly clear to Mr. Sherman, and he probably had a more or less 
distinct idea of the principles on which they were based : but he 
makes neither of these facts obvious to his reader. Speeches, 
official notes, private letters, and newspaper interviews, do not 
really give us even one side of the question, and are made more 
perplexing by the fact that no light is given to us as to when 
the autobiographer gave way willingly and when, as he was 
pretty obviously forced to do, he bowed to expediency. 

On other mere trivial matters we are no better off. We are 
left in complete ignorance of how Abraham Lincoln, Hayes 
or Garfield, really appeared to an intimate supporter. The 
records of the impressions of travels in every State in the 
country, and in most of the countries in Europe are as common- 
place as the contents of a third-rate guide book ; the changes 
produced in the social, political, and even physical state of the 
country during a long life are not referred to, except in a brief 
description of his youthful wanderings, and though the book is 
liberally adorned with photographs the only ones which really 
l€pay notice are those of the interior of the author’s house. 
Altogether, though we have a great respect for Mr. Sherman, 
We part from his autobiography without a shadow of regret. 


THE STANLEY OF THE TURF 
The Stanley of the Turf, By J. SNowy. London: Chapman. 


' The author of this work modestly states, in his preface, that 
4 perusal of the volume will amply repay those into whose 
hands it should happen to fall.’ He informs us that he ‘ gained, 
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unsolicited, the title of “‘ The Stanley of the Turf,”’ on account 

of his many wanderings in England, Ireland, Australia,and India. 

Well! We need not enter upon the question of the sufficiency 
of his claim to it. In the course of his thirty-six years, Mr. 

Snowy has had many and varied experiences of life. He was 
born in Salford, ‘of highly respectable parents, who for over 

twenty years carried on a very lucrative business ;’ but, when 

only about twelve years old, he began to invest shillings with 

the street bookmakers of Manchester; and he became so 
enamoured of racing that, while still a young lad, he went into 
aracing stable at Middleham, hoping, in time, to become a 
jockey. He was turned out of this establishment, however, for 
selling information about the horses which were trained in it ; 
or, to put it in another form, for accepting bribes to divulge 
stable secrets ; and then he earned a precarious living by going 
from race-meeting to race-meeting and acting as stable-strapper 
for trainers. By this means, again, he occasionally obtained a 
litle ‘ information’ which he sold when he could find a purchaser. 
Although, as he admits, he was not ‘in a position to impart any- 
thing of real value to the confiding punter ’—in fact his own tips 
had been the means of his losing his last farthing—he set him- 
self up as a tipster, and he rapidly rose in that profession until 
he became ‘a top sawyer at the game.’ In one day he sold five 
hundred ‘ selections’ for the Oaks, at a shilling each, in front 
ofthe saddling paddock at Epsom. Still further developing in 
his business, he took to selling tips in the mornings and to book- 
making in the afternoons, carrying on his transactions outside 
the ring. 

Having described the proceedings of the professional backer 
and of what is known as the ‘ tick-tack man,’ he goes on to tell 
us that, by his doctor's advice and for other reasons, he went 
to Australia, and that on arriving there, he went as soon 
as possible to a race-meeting in order to see how a little 
money might most readily be picked up. No man was 
more thoroughly acquainted with the language of the British 
betting-ring : but the ‘Ten to one the double, this and the 
next,’ and ‘ Twenty to one if not,’ of the bookmakers of the 
Antipodes, mystified him, at first. Nothing abashed, however, 
he ‘went into the racing-track opposite the grand stand, and’ 
proclaimed himself to bea tipster ready to impart his ‘ valuable 
information for the small sum of half a crown.’ Just as he 
was beginning to earn a good deal of money, the police were 
cruel enough to interfere, and we may take this opportunity of 
ohserving that, both in Australia and India, he suffered many 
things at the hands of the myrmidons of the law. ‘ Disgusted 
at the treatment’ he had received in Australia, he returned to 
England ; but soon afterwards he revisited Australia ; and alto- 
gether he travelled backwards and forwards between England 
and Australia eleven times. In both countries he was some- 
times a tipster, sometimes a bookmaker, and he was ever ready 
to try anything connected with racing in which he fancied there 
‘was money.’ ile greatly objects to the rule of the Victoria 
Racing Club, which requires a bookmaker inside the ring to 
pay a fee of £25 a year, to produce his bank book to satisfy the 
club of his financial position, and to find two other bookmakers 
who will stand as his bondsmen for £1000 each. This rule, 
however, is slightly modified, he tells us, in the case of Jews 
who constitute seventy-five per cent. of the bookmakers at 
Melbourne. At one time he cleared as much as £700 over a 
single race-meeting in Australia, even as an outside bookmaker, 
but, at another, his bookmaking business did badly, and he 
determined to add to his income by advertising that he was 
prepared to send ‘reliable information on all forthcoming 
events, for the quite nominal sum of one guinea a tip, astutely, 
if not very accurately or ingenuously, signing himself ‘ Owner.’ 

The machine known in France as a Paris-mutuel, and in 
Australia and India as a totalisator, or, as Mr. Snowy usually 
calls it, a ‘tote,’ injures the trade of bookmakers, which, to a 
great extent, it supplants. So far as its clients are concerned, 
Mr. Snowy declares it to be a ‘thieving machine’; and 
times being bad, he thought it well to start one on his own 
account at Melbourne, in some rooms which he himself describes 
as ‘nothing more or less than a gambling hell.’ In these rooms 
he drove a thriving trade until the ever troublesome police made 
a raid, or rather two raids, upon them. In India and Ceylon, 
also, he suffered considerable persecution. The bookmaking 
trade was already monopolised by a few long-established firms, 
and the authorities were officious and inhospitable ; moreover, 
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‘India is the happy hunting-ground for the professional backer. 
He is protected by the various clubs against non-payment.’ 
Such an unfair protection is obviously to be deprecated. Mr. 
Snowy was denounced before the authorities—unjustly, of 
course—by a wicked lord, and he shook the dust of India from 
off his feet. 

Even in Ireland, the poor martyr was tormented. The 
Irish bookmakers, it seems, boycott the English bookmakers, 
Finding that life was made a burden to him* when book- 
making in Ireland, he became a professional backer, and he 
endeavoured to make it worth the while of a famous young 
jockey to give him ‘information.’ For a time this succeeded ; 
but at last the jockey proved faithless. Dire disaster followed 
and Mr. Snowy became a defaulter in Ireland. ‘A few days 
afterwards,’ he says, ‘I found myself making a book at Bever- 
ley, Yorkshire.’ We thought that we must have misread this 
statement ; but on a careful second look, we found that it stood 
as we have given it. Having scraped a little money together, 
he paid his Irish creditors a portion of what he owed them and 
returned to their country. There he won a great deal of money 
over a certain race, whereupon he was much scandalised at 
the disgraceful conduct of his creditors who, hearing of his 
winnings, had the audacity to request payment of the remainder 
of what he owed them. His virtuous indignation at their 
effrontery did not have the effect of bringing them to a proper 
state of mind; but happily his faithful wife, swinging her 
race-glasses by means of their shoulder-strap, dexterously 
brought them down with violence upon the head of one of her 
husband’s creditors. In betting transactions generally she also 
proved ‘ very useful’ to him, and she gained for herself the ‘ title 
of the Lady Plunger.’ She also occasionally managed his 
‘gambling hell’ at Melbourne for him, and she was arrested 
in it, on the occasion of one of the raids of the police. 

The literary style of this work is much what might be expected 
Mr. Snowy writes the rich and nervous English of the outside 
bookmaker. Fortunately the most abstruse of his technical 
terms are explained in footnotes. 


TWO CLASSICAL BOOKS 


1. Greek Oligarchies: Their Character and Organisation. By 
LEONARD WHIBLEY. London: Methuen. 

2. Cicero: De Natura Deorum, Translated by FRANCIS BROOKS. 
London: Methuen. 


1. This treatise, or ‘dissertation’ as the author calls it. ob- 
tained the Hare Prize two years ago, but its publication has been 
delayed. It is not, to our mind, very well put together; one 
might say that it fluctuated between the subject implied by its 
name and the larger topic of the development of government in 
Greece generally. But still a very great quantity of useful 
knowledge is compressed into its two hundred pages. Somehow 
Cambridge prize essays seem to have more permanence, 
if less style, about them than those of the sister University. 
This, for instance, in thoroughness of research, ranks with such 
an essay as Mr. J. W. Headlam’s on The Use of the Lot at 
Athens—an essay now very difficult to obtain, and certainly 
one that ought to be reprinted. 

Why is the term o/igarchy almost always used ina tone of 
depreciation? If the «puro must be dAcya, in the art of govern- 
ment as in any other, why is there a standing prejudice, both 
among philosophers and plain men, against édcyapyia? Or, to 
put it in the concrete, why would almost every one prefer a 
Pisistratus or a democracy to the Thirty? It is with this 
question in their heads that most people will read Mr. Whibley’s 
work, not so much for a direct answer as to get side-lights on 
the subject. 

We opine that two considerations weigh, consciously or un- 
consciously, on the mind. Firstly, it is easier to ascribe some- 
thing like divine right to an individual than to a clique ; and 
correspondingly, a tyrant not only may rise, but often has 
risen, to the height of the ‘great argument’ of the common 
weal, while a clique have rarely, if ever, done so. Secondly, the 
tendency of oligarchy towards identity with plutocracy rouses 
the deepest and most inevitable form of jealousy. It cannot 
well be doubted that wealth blunts aspiration of the altruistic 
sort ; it may sometimes favour intelligence, but rarely humanity 
when it is concentrated in the hands of a powerful few. Mr. 
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Whibley (p. 191) sums up the case with truth and point, 
‘Srdaois was the bane of the city state of Greece ; it was the 
overthrow of the social contract, and there is no doubt that 
if we strive to apportion the blame the greater share mus 
be assigned to the selfish greed for power and the sacrifice 
of State interests to private aggrandisement which charac. 
terised the oligarch.’ 

Of the five chapters of which Mr. Whibley’s dissertation 
consists, we think the best are ii. (“On the Causes of Cop. 
stitutional Change’), and iv. (‘On the Varieties of Oligarchy’), 
very good also is appendix A, on ‘ The Formation of the United 
Athenian State’ (pp. 89-94), and C,on ‘The Four Hundred 
at Athens’ (pp. 192-207). There is a tendency here and there 
to rather pedantic language—e.v., on p. 60, ‘the cecist must 
often have been zsymnete.’ On the other hand, the book js 
full of useful reminders—e.g., that on p. 41, where we are 
bidden to remember that the /e/sure which the Greeks regarded 
as so great a privilege meant leisure for hard political work 
and for laborious training as a hoplite. 

2. Cicero’s philosophical works are probably less read than they 
used to be ; less, perhaps, than theyoughttobe. The beautiful 
finish of the style cannot conceal the fact that they contain very 
little original thought: they are Greek philosophy and water, 
On the other hand, they throw a great deal of light, prejudiced 
rather than dry light, on Greek thinkers whose names are much 
better known than their works. Mr. Brooks has therefore done 
a service by this very readable and creditable translation of 
the De Natura Deorum,to those who wish to know, without 
struggling through the somewhat prolix treatise in the original, 
how the topics of theology appeared to the abler minds of 
Rome, in the days of Julius Caesar. Mr. Brooks says, with 
great truth, that the dialogue ‘possesses a unique historical 
interest as summing up, in the generation preceding the birth 
of Christ, the religious opinions of the chief schools of ancient 
thought’ (Introd. p. 10). 

The style of the translation is almost uniformly good. Here 
and there Mr. Brooks lapses into the error of inserting a piece 
of modern slang where the original does not sink in the same 
degree—e.g., in Book i. ch. 41—Comprehende igitur animo, et 
propone ante oculos, deum nihil aliud in omni :ternitate nisi, 
Mihi pulcre est: et, Ego beatus sum, cogitantem—is rendered 
‘Picture then in your mind, and summon before your eyes a 
God whose only reflection through all eternity is “‘ Capital berth 
this ’” and “ Blessed am I”? Cicero, we think, intended to 
deride Epicurus’s God as vacant and useless, not as slangy and 
vulgar. Elsewhere also, we think, the interlocutors in the 
dialogue, though they treat each other’s opinions with con- 
siderable freedom, are not, in the original, intended to be quite 
so insolent as they appear in the translation. It is, as every- 
body knows, very difficult to adjust the rhetorical invective of 
one language to that of another; and Mr. Brooks makes his 
English a little too vehement, we think, for what is, after all, a 
friendly conversation, not a forensic or parliamentary duel. In 
one or two places we observe a bit of slipshod style—e g., on p. 
70, 1. 1., ‘a nature . . . which never has, never does, and never 
will perform an action’—a grammatical zeugma more fit for 
conversation than literature. But as a rule—and particularly 
where the original is logical and demonstrative rather than 
rhetorical—the style of the translation is clear and felicitous: 
see, for instance, Book iii. ch. xiii. p. 176. The notes added 
at the foot of the pages do not, of course, make any pretence 
to be exhaustive, but are just such as save the reader from 
being puzzled where a line of explanation makes a sentence 
clear. On p. 31, should not ‘inditement’ be ‘indictment’: 
the original is ‘libris, quos scripsit covfva voluptatem.’ 


VIENNENT DE PARAITRE 


M. Paul Bourget was long at a loss for a title for his novel, 
Une Idylle Tragigue (1). As it is, the work is somewhat inaptly 
named. It is hard to concede that there was anything idyllic 
about the adulterous passion for Pierre Hautefeuille of Mme. 
de Carlsberg. On the other hand, the story M. Bourget tells 
hinges upon a situation which may be justly called tragic with: 
out straining an epithet it is a common practice to misapply. 
Mme. de Carlsberg is the morganatic wife of an Austrian 


(1) Une Idylle Tragigue. By PAvL BourGet, Paris ; Lemerre. 
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Archduke, a man of strong but unlovable character. In Rome 
she becomes, for frivolous reasons, the mistress of Olivier Du 
Prat, who brings to an end, in cavalier fashion, a /acson he 
seems to have regarded throuzhout with, at best, intermittent 
seriousness. Du Prat has often expatiated to her upon the 
strongest affection of his life, his friendship for Pierre Haute- 
feuille. It strikes her that she could not be more cruelly 
revenged upon the man who had left her after pretending to 
love her than by ensnaring Pierre in her toils. When Mme. 
de Carlsberg and Pierre meet, the former forgets in an instant 
her schemes of retaliation. Pierre is quick to love her, but 
with the whole ardour of her being she responds to his passion. 
She is in earnest this time, her happiness is at stake, she is 
traversing What must remain the master episode in her existence. 
The ‘idyll’ is in smooth progress when it turns to tragedy by 
the sudden reappearance on the scene of Du Prat. M. Bourget 
presents the clash of emotions that arises out of this situation 
with subtle dexterity. He is weakest, perhaps, in his handling 
of an essential element of the drama, the friendship between 
thetwomen. The men themselves lack reality and for this 

reason the faith that can be accorded the ‘hooks of steel’ that 

grapple them to each other is rather forced. As for the issue 
of the tragedy, the death of Du Prat at the hands of the Arch- 
duke, who believes he is taking the life of Pierre, it, too, is 
marred by artificiality. There are many secondary personages 
in the novel and one or two subsidiary plots of no great happi- 
ness of invention. On the whole, there is no reason to be dis- 
appointed with a work in which M. Bourget does not surpass 
himself, but turns fair material to fair account. A writer, whose 
privilege it is to disappoint his admirers without estranging 
them, is M. Catulle Mendés. His talent is so conspicuous, his 
gifts are of so unusual a stamp, that he seems under the obliga- 
tion of offering nothing but the finest work, whereas he is often 
content to put the reader off with mere masterly trifling. 
L’ Homme Orchestre (2) must be included among these minor 
efforts. It is a volume of summery aspect and contents. 
With its broad margins, its bold type and its sprightly 
illustrations by Luc. Métivet, it will tempt the eye of the idler, 
and the matter is in keeping with the dress, frothy, fanciful 
matter, in the shape of tales and sketches quaintly imagined 
and set down with that word-artistry of which M. Mendés has 
the secret. More substantial though of a light order—the 
difference between pastry and cakes—is the fare contained in 
En Villéziature (3). A certain earnestness of treatment is 
never absent from the work of M. Lucien Descaves, however 
imaginative his subject. In this volume of short stories side by 
side with con¢es in his earlier manner, the manner of the straiter 
sect of Realists, are a number of tales conceived in a strange 
and original vein, With a persuasive reasonableness of accent 
they relate impossible occurrences, the outcome of ingeniously 
fantastic developments of familiar situations. The story of 
ablind beggar, who, abandoning the beaten paths of mendicity, 
turns his infirmity to account on businesslike lines, may be cited 
as an example, though the bare statement of the theme 
isnot sufficient to give an idea of M. Descaves’s uncommon 
nouvelles. Ln Villégiature should add to the popularity as it 
will add to the reputation of the author of Sous-Of% and Les 
Emmurés. ‘The French officer who writes under the pseudonym 
of Capitaine Danrit has added another to the series of volumes 
nwhich he is endeavouring to realise the conditions under 
which warfare will be conducted in the future. Le Journal de 
Guerre da Lieutenant von Piefke (4) purports to be the diary of 
aGerman officer who takes part in an imaginary invasion. of 
France, As was perhaps to be expected he is neither a very 
heroic ror a very probable figure. Still his adventures are 
prodigious, and dull fellow as he is represented to be he is made 
'o narrate them brightly. Properly constituted readers will 
lollow his hairbreadth escapes with that breathless interest such 
passages should always provoke. Backbone is given to the work 
by the inclusion of much information respecting the Prussian 
military system, and those in search of entertaining reading in 
French for a boy might do much worse than put this book in 
his hands. A quarter of a century ago when M. Jean 
Richepin was a starveling poet and had no inkling of the fame 
(2) L’ Homme Orchestre. 
13) En Villégiature. 
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and wealth in store for him he wrote a series of short articles 
for the publishers on the noted courtesans of antiquity. At the 
time, the articles may have been worth the writing as they 
meant bread and butter for their author, but there was little 
occasion to republish them to-day. M. Richepin himself speaks 
of Grandes Amoureuses (5) as ‘un pauvre bougre d’ouvrage’ and 
his critics will be inclined to endorse this slighting estimate of 
a volume which might well be omitted from the complete works 
of the author of Zes Gueux. Four authors, MM. Georges 
d’Esparbés, André Ibels, Maurice Leftvre and Georges Montor. 
gueil, and an artist, M. H. G. Ibels, are responsible for Zes 
Demi-Cabots (6) a most curious volume dealing with the 
Parisian caf¢é-concert, and the circuses and side shows of French 
fairs. Criticism of the illustrations is beyond the scope of this 
article and I will only say that they are reproductions of 
drawings which attracted great attention on their exhibition 
sometime back at the Bodinitre. The text is for the most part 
of very high merit. The contribution by M. Lefevre, himself 
a diseur of talent, is a little outclassed and the impressionist 
verses of M. André Ibels have been surpassed by other work 
from the same pen, but the chapters signed Montorgueil and 
d’Esparbés deserve to be read both for the quality of their 
style and the intrinsic interest of their matter. Those who 
know Paris will agree that the two last-mentioned writers 
have treated their subject with remarkable insight and fidelity, 
and with rare vigour of expression. Others less acquainted 
with the life of the French capital will learn of one of its most 
essential aspects in these pages. It is safe to say that most 
people will have forgotten, if they ever knew, of the existence of 
Baron d’Haussey. Yet he was a politician of some renown in 
his day, and the close of the Restoration, which was also the 
close of his career, saw him Minister of Marine. His Memoirs, 
‘7) of which as yet only the first and probably the least interest- 
ing volume has been issued, are well worth reading. The 
present instalment of them is void of historical narrative of 
importance—this should come later on, as the Baron was a 
prime mover in the coug d’Etat which brought about the 
events of July 1830—but it never fails to be lively and in- 
teresting. Baron d’Haussey describes himself as an ‘obser 
vateur par golit et par habitude.’ His pages bear out his 
pretensions. They are studded with clever but exceedingly 
spiteful portraits of the prominent men of the Restoration. 
These character-sketches are really able, and their literary 
quality makes them excellent reading. The best of them, those 
of Royer-Collard, Pasquier or Lous XVIII., for instance, induce 
the supposition that Baron d’Haussey was an apt student of 
Saint-Simon. His weakness is his extreme partiality. He is 
an incorrigible backbiter, but if on this account he is un- 
trustworthy he is at least amusing. There is often reason to 
regret that the nature of these notices precludes quotation, and 
in connection with these memoirs this impossibility is particu- 
larly to be deplored. They are full of good things and should 
not be passed over on account of the oblivion into which their 
author has fallen. A judicious and well-informed book on the 
English theatre by a French critic is something in the nature of 
a surprise. Such a book, however, is Le Thédtre Anglais (8) by 
M. Augustin Filon,a writer who in previous works has done 
much to apprise his countrymen of things as they are on 
this side of the Channel. M, Filon’s volume is devoted in 
part to an historical sketch of the English drama during 
the present century, and in part to an appreciation of 
contemporary English playwrights. The author is to be 
congratulated on his execution of both portions of his 
task. As an historian he is accurate and instructive; as a 
critic he is sympathetic and acute. Headmits his obligations 
to Mr. William Archer, but his views are none the less personal 
and deserve the attention they should secure. M. Melchior de 
Vogiié is at once one of the most polished and one of the most 
solid of French essayists. The fifteen essays contained in 
Devant le Siecle (9) are without exception worthy of his high 
reputation. They treat of historical and biographical subjects 
falling within the present century, and in the majority of cases 
are lucid criticisms of books recently published. A chapter 


(5) Grandes Amoureuses, By JEAN RICHEPIN, Paris : Charpentier. 

(6) Les Demi-Caéots, Illustrated by H. G, IpELS, Paris : Charpentier. 
(7) Mlémoires du Baron d'Haussey. Vol. 1. Paris: Calmann-Leévy. 

(8) Le Théitre Anglais. By AUGUSTINE FILON, Paris : Calmann-Lévy, 
(9) Devant le Siecle. By V'e MELCHIOR DE VoGif, Paris: Colin, 
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that will be read with special interest is that which gives the 
author's personal experiences at the time of the outbreak of the 
Franco-German war. Some time back M. Georges Weill pub- 
lished a valuable account of Saint-Simon—the socialist, not the 
memoir writer. L’Ecole Saint-Simonienne (10) is a Pendant to 
this volume. It is a clear and adequate account of the men 
who developed the doctrine of Saint-Simon and founded the 
school that bore his name. From tke close of the Restoration 
to at least the middle of the century the influence of this school 
in France was great. The movement may now be said to have 
completely died out, but while it lasted it was a most curious 
manifestation. M. Weill handles his subject with authority 
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highest merit, and it therefore goes without saying have bee, 
executed in Paris. Our English printers seem to have given 
up in despair the admittedly delicate task of turning out really 
first-class work of this kind. The descriptive notes which 
accompany the drawings are contributed by Mr. Richard R, 
Holmes, F.S.A., and are fairly adequate, though somewhat top 
short. Field-Marshal Lord Wolseley supplies an introduction 
and the work is, by permission, dedicated to Her Majesty the 
Queen. 

Text-books are not, as a rule, the liveliest of reading, and we 
are bound to say that Mr. Arthur Hassall’s Zhe Balance of 
Power, 1789-1815 (London : Rivington), which forms the sixth 
























lithographic reproductions of Mr. Gibb’s drawings are of the 


and sufficient literary skill. The brochure L’Anarchie: Sa volume of the ‘ Periods of European History’ series, is quite as — 
Philosophie: Son Idéal (11) contains a lecture which Prince solid as most. He has to deal with a tangled age, when No. 
Kropotkin would have delivered in Paris last March, had not diplomacy ran very tortuously indeed, and, by attempting to _—_— 
the police forbidden him. An analysis of the A/aguetfe is not crush too much into his pages, he hardly indicates his facts = 
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sketch of Pombal could not be bettered. He also holds sound Western 
views with regard to Frederick the Great, in particular when Phone 
OLD AND NEW he declines altogether to justify the invasion of Silesia. Malinger 
If Monsieur Gounod had written more about music and less Astrologi 
The third volume of Dr. Bowdler Sharpe’s British Birds in about other things in his reminiscences (Charles Gounod : Auto- besa 
Allen’s Naturalist’s Library has just appeared. It relates to diographical Reminiscences. London: Heinemann), it would have ; 
ducks and to waders. The chapters on Plovers are particularly been better worth Mr. Hely Hutchinson's while to translate the — 
interesting. Dr. Sharpe does not mention the tradition that work with accuracy and grace. What M. Gounod has written 
the Knot (Z7inga canutus) is called after King Canute, with is charmingly written, but it is, when all is considered, a little 
whom it is said to have been a favourite. Popular names are disappointing, though here and there one lights upon things H 
often very misleading. Multitudes of writers, and especially well worth writing and preserving such as this really excelleat T' 
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Great and Little Livermore, Liverpool and Liverton, are ex- before the tribunal of a discernment which analyses, anda affect | 
amples. The heralds further complicate the matter by putting reason which rectifies and restores her. Art is a reparation of hs 
a branch of laver, the well-known seaweed, into the mouth of the failures and forgetfulness of Reality. It is the immortalisa- . at ‘ 
the bird which figures in the arms of the great north-western tion of mortal things by a wise process of elimination, not bya be giv 
port. Mr. Saunders does not mend matters by saying that ‘it blind and servile worship of their defective and perishable alter t 
is popularly but erroneously ’ identified as the glossy ibis,arare qualities.’ This is indeed capitally put, and there are things as degree 
au:umn visitor to our shores. Dr. Sharpe prudently avoidsthe good to be found in the author’s too brief chapters on other no rea 
question, and when the See of Liverpool was founded the musicians, but he is over reticent conceraing his own operatic f 
heralds, as if their first blunder was not sufficient, put it upon achievements. He gives us bare facts and little else. It isa _— " 
the new episcopal shield as the eagle emblematic of St. John fault, no doub‘, oa the right side, but one would have liked Minist 
the Evangelist. But Liver is an Anglo-Saxon word and refers more detail. vidual 
to the peculiar flight of the plover, which seems to balance &fWe have received a re-issue of the late Dean Church's doubt 
itself on the wing. The word is local in this sense, being admirable little book, the Beginning of the Middle Ages Very ]i 
confined to the northern and eastern counties, but in Bosworth (London: Macmillan). It now appears, by arrangement with end o 
we have /i/er, a balancing or poising. Dr. Sharpe mentions Messrs. Longmans, in the Eversley Series. The change of ila 
the ‘aérial evolutions’ of the lapwing, ‘ while the whole flock residence is a sure indication of the popularity it has enjoyed often ( 
seems to disappear for an instant as they wheel away’ from the _ since its publication over twenty years ago. No account, indeed, countr 
light of the sunset. Another interesting passage relates to the has ever been published which displays more insight into the Minist: 
Bustard, which according to Mr. Harting is extinct inthese ages of Charles the Great and Alfred. schako: 
islands. But Mr. Saunders mentions ‘a considerable number’ = boldly 
as arriving in the winter of 1870 and 1871, and again in 1879 le 5 
and 1880. It is a pity that some protection cannot be accorded NOTICE ig in 
under the Wild Birds Acts to these beautiful creatures. The Literary contributions must be addressed to the Editorial Easter 
pair from Hungary in the Zoological Gardens show signs of Office at Abbey Buildings, Princes Street, Westminster, and tl hand, 
breeding, which, as the nest is merely a hollow in the ground, ts particularly asked that they may not be sent to 115 Fleet much 
might doubtless be encouraged. ‘he illustrations in the "64 which is the Publishing — Advertisement Office only. credite 
present volume are good and not too brightly coloured. wen ths oa gd OC rlingeocts ge Page ng a aa ae — ; 
see en Mila Trephiet and Reon Reis of British cea wil recs puiction =, ome 
Willi Gibb b leted j ; gs by Mr. The Editor cannot undertake to return rejected communica of pol; 
iam Gibb, to be completed in nine monthly parts, and (fioms, but he will endeavour to do so if stamps are enclosed. pol 
published by Mr. John Nimmo. If the remaining eight parts <// communications must be marked at the back with the namt It is 
preserve the high artistic standard of Part I., which is now aad address of the contributor. If this is not done returnbe TL the (‘y, 
before us, the work will be one of great merit and con- ¢omes almost impossible, and connection between the contributor some d 
siderable interest. It is somewhat to be deplored, however, and his MSS. is aft to be lost. tl 
that the drawings should be thrown together without any Terms of Subscriptions:—For the United Kingdom, 41 % ougl 
reference to chronological order. We have, for instance, ¢7 @%num; all other countries throughout the world TR begun 
General Gordon’s Bible and sash immediately followed by a 41 10s. 4d. ; or for six months at half these rates, Subscrip: set of } 
sword, an axe and a gold mask captured in the Ashanti Hamas payenns “6 amnennee. mB toy-ma 
expedition, and succeeded by Lord Nelson’s dirk, sword, and Suatenes commmnativations wut Snaiieed ie* 28 ‘age | Er 
cocked hat, and Tippoo Sahib’s sword and scabbard, The at 115 Fleet Street, E.C., and cheques and Post Office orde B ¢mper 
must be made payable to The Manager and crossed ‘Gosling BE worn 1, 


and Sharpe.’ 
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